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PECIALLY-PREPARED baby meats have 
an ever-increasing importance in modern 
diet—for infants and adults, too. 

Because of their easy digestibility . . . low 
fat and fiber content . . . high retention of com- 
plete protein, vitamins and minerals—Gerber's 
Meats for babies are being recommended by 
more and more doctors for adult special diets, 
as well as for the tiniest babies—even premature 
ones. 

The smooth, smooth texture of Gerber’s 
Strained Meats is the result of processing that 
makes them as digestible as milk, with valuable 
blood and muscle building nutrients present in 
significant amounts. Yet they cost far less than 
meats cooked and scraped at home. 


Gerber’s Junior Meats offer tiny particles for 
babies learning to chew—and have some delight- 
ful adult uses, too, in such things as canapes 
and sandwich spreads, because of | @ 
the true savory meat flavor that 
brightens any meal! 


Gerber’s Strained Meats 
Veol Lomb Pork 
Beef Liver Beef Heart 
Gerber’s Junior Meats 


Veal liver —> 
Beef Pork Gerbers 
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BABY FOODS 


4 CEREALS * 40 STRAINED AND JUNIOR FOODS ¢ 10 MEATS 
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IN A MODERN 
“HOMELIKE” LABORATORY 


Your teaching can be more flexible in a Crosley 
“Homelike” Home Economics Laboratory . . . its work-saving, 
step-saving features are designed for easier and more 
effective teaching. 

Your classes can be even more popular with students 
who appreciate the convenience of Crosley appliances. .. 
who realize that job opportunities are increasing for students 
trained in modern, well-equipped laboratories. 

And you can gain even more stature through the in- 
creased enrollment in your classes and the demand for adult 
home economics courses that modern laboratories can create. 


YOU CAN HAVE A MODERN “HOMELIKE’’ LABORATORY EASILY 
THROUGH CROSLEY’S EDUCATIONAL PURCHASE PLAN 
IMPORTANT: Crosley Automatic Dishwashers, 


Modern “homelike” home economics laboratory in the 
H.B. Plant Senior High School, Tampa, Florida. 


Crosley products are available for instruction pur- 


poses at special prices to Accredited Home Eco- 
nomics Departments of Schools and Colleges, 
County Home Demonstration Groups, R.E.A. and 
Utility Home-Service Departments. Replacement 
of ranges, refrigerators, freezers and television re- 
ceivers once each year for five years, or as soon 
thereafter as comparable models are released, at 
cost of delivery and installation. Maintenance 
service for one year at no charge. In many instances, 
schools are exempt from Federal Excise Tax. 


CROSLEY PRODUCTS INCLUDE: 


Shelvador® Refrigerators, Shelvador® Freezers, Elec- 
tric Ranges, Range and Refrigerator Pantries, Auto- 
matic Dishwashers, Sinks, Electric Food Waste 
Disposers, Steel Wall Cabinets, Steel Base Cabinets, 
Vinyl Counter Tops, Handy Accessories, Automatic 
Television, Kitchen Radios, Room Air Conditioners. 


Sink Units, Base and Wall Cabinets and Vinyl 
Counter Tops are also included in the Crosley 
Special Educational Purchase Plan ...a great 
saving for you. 


/ “Kitchen Equipment for High Schools and 

Colleges’’—our latest booklet—contains basic 

suggestions, plans and photographs for planning kitchen 
units, homemaking and foods laboratories. 
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d. PET MILK FUDGE } 
j 
ix i 1. | 4% cup COCOA 
0 1% cups SUGAR 
n well 14%4Tblsp. CORN SYRUP 
¥2 cup PET MILK 


blended . . . \% cup WATER 


sO EA SY eee 2. Cook and stir over medium heat until mix- 


ture comes to a boil. Boil, stirring now and 
then, until a tiny bit dropped into cold tap water 
sO HAN DY FOR forms a soft ball. Cool at room temperature 

(do not stir) until hand can be held comfort- 
ably on bottom of pan. 


“Candy Time” 


few grains SALT 


thick and creamy 
and starts to lose 


its shine. . 


4. Spread in greased 9 x 5-in. pan. Cut into 144 
dozen squares. 


Smooth, 
For your unit on candies, for i 7 Fine -Grained ! 


your students at any time—here’s 

a recipe that insures “good 

luck” with fudge. Young cooks 

like it because it's easy to prepare. But 
it’s doubly valuable because of the 


smnceinuees When you demonstrate the good qualities of Fudge made 
with Pet Evaporated Milk, your students easily see how 
this form of milk, because it is concentrated to double 
richness, gives home-made candy rich flavor and smooth 
texture. At the same time, Pet Milk helps them save on 
other, more expensive ingredients. 


In this easy way, they learn how evaporated milk—always 
available, dependable and thrifty—can always be depended 
upon to help prepare better meals at lower cost. Just as 
they enjoy making Pet Milk Fudge, they'll enjoy the many 
other good things they make with Pet Milk. And, for 
homemakers at any age, there’s no better milk buy. 


PET MILK COMPANY, 1448-K ARCADE BUILDING, ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
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Help for You 


We have prepared a limited edition 
of the Roche Review of 
Enrichment Requirements in 
calendar form. 


This handsomely designed piece 
measures 15” x 32%” and is 
printed in four colors, It will be 
an attractive addition to the 
wall of any office or classroom. 
Even when the calendar pad, 
of hand lettered design, becomes 
exhausted, the chart will have 
a continuing value. 


Anyone who has an interest in the 
enriched cereal foods will find 
this of great value, and those 
engaged in the educational phase 
of nutrition will find it 
particularly useful. 


For your copy, simply send a card 


or letter requesting it, or send 
in the coupon below. Of course, 
there is no charge. 


Send today for FREE Roche Review 
calendar chart. 
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THE ROCHE REVIEW or 


enrichment requirements 


ALL FIGURES REPRESENT MILLIGRAMS PER POUND 


seceuct Thiamine (B,) Riboflavin (8B, 


Eanched BREAD or other bated products 18 o7 

Ennched FLOUR' 25 

Enriched FARINA’ - 2 

Enriched MACARONI products’ 50 7 

Ennched NOODLE products’ 5.0 7 

Enriched CORN MEALS 30 12 

Enriched CORN GRITS* 30 2 
Enriched MILLED WHITE RICE’ 


EE 


Vitamin Division 

Hoffmann-La Roche Inc. 

Nutley 10, New Jersey 

Please send me free Roche Review of 
Enrichment calendar-chart. 


NAME. 


ORGANIZATION. 


STREET. 


January 1953 


Sat 


3 


Io 


November 1952 
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Our Keaders Say 


A Journal for Liberia 


Ames, lowa 


Enclosed is a check for a subscription to the JouRNAL or 
Home Economics for one of our graduates, Mrs. Nancy 
Nah, who has returned to Liberia. She is now in the Public 
Health Bureau, a new organization over there. 

Please begin her subscription with this wonderful Septem- 
ber issue. It has reached a new “high,” congratulations! 

P. Mabel Nelson 
Professor of Foods and Nutrition and Dean Emeritus 
lowa State College 


Please Send “The Homemaker Speaks” 


Cookeville, Tennessce 


I have just received my September copy of the Journav 
or Home Economics, and have read several articles. The 
article on practical homemaking [“Food for Thought,” 
p. 529) is so very good I felt that I must have “The Home- 
maker Speaks” to use in my work. 

I am one of those people who has a degree in home eco- 
nomics and who is trying to use my knowledge of home- 
making on an “average income.” I think that “The Home- 
maker Speaks” might be of great help to me. 

While I am writing, I should like to tell you that I 
always read all of the Journats from cover to cover and 
enjoy them very much. 

Evva Jean Peters 
(Mrs. A. B. Peters) 

(“The Homemaker Speaks” is a summary of discussions 
by groups of homemakers on the subject of “Family 
Centered Teaching” as it was presented by Esther McGinnis 
in an article in the January 1952 JournaL. The summary 
is available free from AHEA headquarters.] 


College Club to Discuss Journal 
Fort Worth, Texas 


The members of our college club always have the JounNAL 
available in the living room of our home economics de- 
partment, where we gather to read and study. In addition, 
this year we expect to inaugurate the plan of having our 
club reporter review the articles in our own College Clubs 
Department of the Journat each month as well as sum- 
marize other articles of special interest. In this way we 
hope to gain new ideas and start discussion as well as pro- 
mote active interest in the official organ of our Association. 

Loretta Henderson 
Home Economics Club 
Texas Christian University 


Other College Club Readers Say 


“Some of the members of our college club enjoy the 
JourNAL so much that they read it in its entirety. There- 
fore, not everyone can get a copy of the Journat when she 
wants it.” 

“We miss Colhecon. It was a more friendly communica- 
tion. It covered more of our college clubs in action. The 
JOURNAL gives us only two pages.” 

“We'd like to have more program suggestions in the Col- 
lege Clubs Department of the JourNnat.” 
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DOLE HOME ECONOMIST 


Gives you a double helping of 


Happy Holiday Fare! 


Pretty as a Christmas tree ball is Patricia Collier's fes- 
tive salad for Thanksgiving or Christmas dinner! It 
stars those mellow, flavor-rich DOLE Pineapple Slices 
and the season's favorite flower, the poinsettia. 


How to make the POINSETTIA SALAD: 


Place a DOLE Pineapple Slice on crisp greens and fill 
center with peanut butter. Arrange five colorful “petals” 
of pimiento on pineapple. Pass dressing made by fold- 
ing together whipped cream, mayonnaise and pineapple 
syrup. Pretty as a Christmas card — good with turkey, 
chicken, ham or roast beef. 


(P.S. Here's a tasty Pineapple Topping for your holi- 
day steamed puddings: To unsweetened whipped cream, 
fold in drained DOLE crisp-cut Crushed Pineapple; 
sprinkle with nutmeg, or cinnamon. It's different, not 
too sweet, and a good way to use a left-over 14 or 1% 


cup of crushed pineapple.) 


“For those after-the-holiday lunches and parties,” 
says Patricia Collier, Pineapple Salad is 
an all-time favorite. For an individual serving, 
mound your favorite turkey or chicken salad 
on a tender, juice-laden DOLE Pineapple Slice 
nestled on a lettuce leaf. So easy — so delicious!" 


Patricia Collier, DOLE Home Economist, 
215 Market Street, San Francisco 6, Calif. 


Have you seen “The Golden Touch?” — DOLE’s 
16mm color film for classroom use? For bookings 
write Modern Talking Picture Service, 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, or 196 S. Vermont St., 
Los Angeles, California. 
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Spain's national “cookie” is called a 
“Churos.” More like a fritter than our 
cookies, it is fried in hot oil rather 
than baked in an oven. The Spanish 
love of chocolate is evidenced by 

the fact that they drink it for 


late breakfasts at which “Churos” | 
are served. The following 
“Pequena Galleta Dulce” | 

recipe was developed with | 


this fondness for choc- 
olate in mind. 


SPAIN LOVES 
EQUENA GALLETA DULCE 


(SPANISH SWEETCAKES) 


c. bu 
or shortening 


ADD AND MIX WELL 
egg 
flour mixture 
2 tbs. orange juice 
tsp. vanilla 


pkg. Nestlé’ i-Sweet 
V2 Chocolate Morsels 


1 pkg. chopped dates 
Spread into greased pan 15” x 10” x 1”. 


BAKE AT: 375°F TIME . 
YIELD: 3 doz. 2° 


AMERICA LOVES 
TOLL HOUSE, COOKIES 


Recipe on every packa é weet 
ge of Nestlé’s i 
Chocolate Morsels and Nestlé’s 
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BOOKS FROM 


CHICAGO 


Food for Life 


Edited by RALPH W. GERARD 


This unique volume is the story of how 
the body uses foodstuffs to serve its vari- 
ous needs and to preserve life and health. 
It gives the factual and theoretical back- 
ground for an understanding of food 
and life, and is designed for the intelli- 
gent layman, as well as the home eco- 
nomist, dietitian, nurse and physician. 
Leading authorities in nutrition and 
metabolism who have collaborated on 
this work are Richard J. Block, Ph.D.; 
Ralph W. Gerard, Ph.D., M.D.; Norman 
Jolliffe, M.D.; Clive M. McKay, Ph.D.; 
Sedgwick E. Smith, Ph.D.; and Samuel 
Soskin, Ph.D., M.D. $4.75 


NESTLEs 


THE GREATEST TASTE IN CHOCOLATE 
The Nestlé Test Kitchen * 2 William St., White Plains, N. Y. 


Handbook of 


Diet Therapy 


REVISED EDITION 


Prepared for the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation by DOROTHEA F. TURNER 


Definitions and descriptions of thera- 
peutic diets have been brought up to 
date and used as the basis for the con- 
struction of dietary plans in this revision 
of a well-known handbook sponsored by 
the American Dietetic Association. New 
material includes information on the 
sodium-restricted diet; revised diets for 
diabetic patients; new tables on amino 
acid content and caloric values and nu- 
trient content of foods. $3.50 


At your bookstore, or from 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 
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TEACHERS! 


TELL YOUR CLASSES 
ABOUT THIS IMPORTANT 
FOOD DEVELOPMENT! 
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NUCOA 


ALL NUTRITION 


15,000 units of vitamin A. And vitamin D content 
has been increased to at least 2,000 units per pound. 


Nutrition experts: Here’s the grand climax of the 
greatest nutritional research in margarine history! 
There's no benzoate preservative, no synthetic flavor 
in Nucoa—even its sunny color comes from Nature! 


More than anyone else, you, who work for good 
nutrition, realize the importance of this great new 
development. Now, for the first time, there is a 
yellow margarine that gives you nutrition in every 
single ingredient! Yes! Nucoa is all nutrition! It’s free 
from benzoate preservative—its flavor is natural . . . 
and its color comes from nature, too—from carotene, 
rich in vitamin A. 

Every single pound of Nucoa margarine supplies 


Nucoa also gives you many times as much vitamin E 
as the more expensive spreads. 


Tell your students—the teachers and mothers of the 
future—the important differences between Nucoa 
margarine and all other spreads. These differences 
constitute the result of many years of growth, energy 
and nutrition studies in leading university labora- 
tories—a nutritional research program unmatched by 
any other margarine. The makers of Nucoa are con- 
stantly striving—just as you are—for a healthier, 
better-fed population. 


a U C OA First in Quality! 


All Nutrition! All Natural Flavor! Always Thrifty! 


(Washington 


Nominations for 1953 Borden Award 


The awards committee of the American Home 
Economics Association solicits nominations for the 
1953 award offered by the Borden Company Foun- 
dation, Inc. The recipient is chosen on the basis of 
publication of research in the area of nutrition and 
experimental foods which is fundamental in nature. 
Preference will be given to papers dealing with re- 
search in human nutrition in order to encourage 
work on human beings. Home economists in the 
United States and Canada are eligible, but prefer- 
ence will be given to nominees who are members 
of the American Home Economies Association. The 
award covers material published by each nominee 
during the previous five calendar years as well as 
in 1952. 

Nominations for the 1953 award must be received 
by the chairman not later than February 1, 1953. 
They should be accompanied by a list of publica- 
tions and any information which is pertinent to the 
selection of the recipient. 

The award will be presented at the annual meet- 
ing of the AHEA in Kansas City next June. 

Send nominations to Olive Sheets, Department of 
Home Economics Research, Mississippi Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, State College-—OLive 
Sueets, Chairman, Awards Committee. 


AHEA Offers Research Fellowships 


The American Home Economics Association offers 
two fellowship awards annually to Association 
members for graduate study with emphasis upon 
research work. The major objectives of the Asso- 
ciation in the presentation of such awards is to en- 
courage superior professional development among 
its members, to promote the advancement of re- 
search in home economics, and to assist in the train- 
ing of young women who will devote scholarly effort 
and long professional service to the promotion of 
desirable family life in our own country and abroad. 


The awards for 1953-54 are as follows: 

1. The Effie I. Raitt Fellowship, which has a stipend 
of $500. 

2. The Ellen H. Richards Fellowship, which has a 
stipend of $1200. 

General qualifications are as follows: good or 
superior scholastic record in all major subject matter 
areas and a superior average in some area of learn- 
ing; successful experience as a professional home 
economist; desirable personal qualities which in- 
clude physical stamina, emotional stability, social 
adjustment and tenacity; professional characteris- 
tics which include a real desire for knowledge, a 
sound philosophy concerning learning in general and 
research in particular, ability to organize materials 
and to express thoughts clearly in writing, and a 
deep interest in some human problem from which a 
research project may emerge. 

Application blanks may be obtained from the 
American Home Economics Association, 1600 Twen- 
tieth Street, N. W., Washington 9, D.C. Applica- 
tions should be sent to Dr. Starley M. Hunter, 
Chairman of the AHEA Committee on Fellowship 
Awards, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mis- 
souri. The final date for receipt of applications is 
February 1, 1953.—Srartey M. Hunter, Chairman, 
AHEA Fellowship Awards Committee. 


Civil Defense Registration 


An intensive drive to encourage as many people 
as possible to assume civil defense responsibility and 
to undertake training required for civil defense 
assignments in their own communities is to culmi- 
nate in a special registration drive from Armistice 
Day through Thanksgiving Day. 

AHEA President Elizabeth Sweeney Herbert and 
state presidents are encouraging home economists to 
register with local civil defense directors this month. 
When you register you pledge “your willingness to 
be enrolled at a later date by the local civil defense 
director for training in an assignment to the [Civil 
Defense] service for which you are best fitted.” 

State presidents are being asked to report to the 
federal Civil Defense Administration, through 
American Home Economies Association headquar- 
ters, the number of home economists registering for 
Civil Defense in their states. 

Be sure that your state home economics associa- 
tion president knows that you have registered. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Forty-fourth Annual Meeting, Kansas City, Missouri, June 23 to 26, 1953 
Headquarters: Municipal Auditorium 
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Home Economics Workshop in Syria 


Miss Milam, dean emeritus of the School of 
Home Economics at Oregon State College, was 
home economics adviser to the governments 
of Syria and Iraq under the auspices of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations during 1951 and 1952. Her 
professional work abroad has also included 
many assignments in the Far East, beginning 
with the introduction of home economics in 
Yenching University, Peiping, in 1922-24. 


HILE home economics workshops have 

become very popular in the United States, 

especially for teachers who wish for in- 
tensive work in one field for short periods of time, 
the workshop technique is an innovation in the 
Near East. 

In 1951 I undertook, on behalf of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 
(FAO), a home economics technical assistance 
assignment in Syria. The purpose of the assign- 
ment was to supply advice and assistance to the 
government in the development of a program of 
education in home economics, including the insti- 
tutional training and extension services for rural 
areas. Another of its objects was to advise and 
assist voluntary rural organizations in the develop- 
ment of educational programs related to home- 
making and the improvement of living conditions. 

In striving to be of service to the largely un- 
trained home economics teachers of Syria, I decided 
to try to arrange a summer workshop of two weeks’ 
duration. There was no precedent for such a project 
in Syria, and I was neither cramped with patterns 
to follow nor aided by the experience of other home 
economists working in countries at a similar stage 
of economic and social development. 


AVA B. MILAM 


My first activities in Syria consisted of a back- 
ground study of the country and the educational 
system and of the translated syllabus of home eco- 
nomics; conferences with ministry officials, princi- 
pals of girls’ schools, and home economies teachers; 
and visits to girls’ schools and home economics 
classes in Damascus, Hems, Hama, Aleppo, and 
Latakia. My activities also included an interpreta- 
tion of home economics through conferences, ad- 
dresses, and films for Ministry of Education offi- 
cials, teachers, and women leaders. Since few 
Syrians speak English (many adults speak both 
Arabic and French), it was necessary for me to 
work largely through a full-time interpreter-secre- 
tary, who shared an office with me and traveled 
with me through Syria. 

There is no training center for home economics 
teachers in Syria. The Syrian University, the logi- 
cal institution where such a department might be 
established, has its doors open to women, and there 
was one woman staff member in 1951; however, the 
early establishment of such a department is pre- 
cluded by the requirement that all staff members 
must be able to lecture in classical Arabic. Though 
the administration of the University expressed in- 
terest in establishing such a department after I had 
had the opportunity to explain to them the impor- 
tance of home economics when broadly conceived 
and functionally developed, it will require time to 
obtain a qualified home economies leader for this 
university. 

In the absence of a home economics training 
center, it was not surprising to find that most of 
the home economics teachers in Syria had had no 
schooling in this field. Nor was it unexpected to 
find them discouraged with no texts and almost no 
reference material in home economics to use. Fur- 
thermore, under these conditions home economies 
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naturally lacked rating or prestige with teachers, 
students, and the public. 

Home economics in the schools consisted largely 
of embroidery or other stitchcraft; cleaning, appar- 
ently largely confined to metals; and cookery, 
largely limited to cake-making or fancy cookery. 
Child care and development, which was confined to 
the physical aspects of the subject, was dealt with 
in six lessons and was taught by physicians who 
apparently found it difficult to adapt their subject 
matter to the needs of the girls, many of whom 
eared for young children at home and would soon 
be married and rear children of their own. Their 
teaching was perhaps better suited to premedical 
students than to future homemakers. Except for 
the work in the girls’ technical school in Damascus, 
I found little clothing construction in the schools, 
and sewing machines were rarely available except 
in the above-mentioned school. 

It early became apparent to me that a summer 
workshop for home economics teachers in Syria, 
some inspectresses, and women principals of girls’ 
schools might prove very helpful in advancing the 
cause of the home economist and give both encour- 
agement and in-service training to the teachers. 

This project I proposed to the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and FAO, with a plan for its organization. 
It was suggested that it should be directed and 
financed co-operatively by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and FAO. Obtaining ministerial approval for 
this project in order to go forward with plans re- 
quired time, tact, patience, faith, and persistence. 

Damascus was chosen as the most convenient 
location for the workshop, since it is the capital 
city and government headquarters and therefore 
would attract more students. It was also the head- 
quarters of the home economics expert who became 
the director of the workshop. The dates chosen, 


A foods class demonstration during the home 
economics workshop in Damascus 
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July 11 to 26, 1951, were the earliest two weeks 
possible after the close of schools in Syria and the 
ending of Ramadan (the Moslem fasting period of 
one month). 

Four school buildings were used for the workshop 
classes. Fortunately they were not far apart. A 
very attractive kindergarten was available for the 
nursery school. Equipment was made available 
and brought for class use from schools all over 
Damascus. The Singer Sewing Machine Company 
provided us with ten machines of various types 
for the two full weeks of our workshop and fur- 
nished demonstrators for the afternoon sessions. 

Recruiting staff for the workshop was one of the 
big problems. I found five available western- 
trained home economics teachers. They were fi- 
nanced by FAO and were recruited from Syria, 
Lebanon, and Egypt. All had had advanced train- 
ing in the USA, two had taught for 25 years in 
Arab countries, and four of the five spoke Arabic. 
They were: 

Frances Dawson from the American Girls Col- 
lege, Cairo, Egypt, where home economics has long 
been a part of the curriculum 

Irene Teagarden, principal of Sidon Girls’ School 
(This school has developed a high reputation for 
education in homemaking.) 

Mrs. Sophie Wakim Karayusuf, a former Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association international 
scholarship student and teacher of home economics 
(She taught for several years in Sidon Girls’ School 
and later in the American Girls’ School in Aleppo.) 

Hazel Westby and Suad Wakim, home economics 
staff members from Beirut Women’s College (This 
College is assuming leadership in advancing this 
field of education in Lebanon.) 

Eleven Arab assistants, including my interpreter, 
were employed by the Ministry of Education of 


Group of nursery school children with Miss Oulaby, 
Suad Harun, and Miss Milam (seated) 
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Syria. The Syrian government also financed the 
cost of materials and supplies, provided the four 
school buildings used, transportation for field trips, 
and transportation and a per diem for living costs 
for students—chosen and brought to Damascus 
from all sections of Syria. 

A quota of students was allocated by the Min- 
istry of Education for each region. About 72 
teachers were selected by the government to attend 
the workshop, but others appealed for admiission 
and expressed a willingness to come at their own 
expense—so that in the end there were more than 
100 students in regular attendance besides visitors. 
These ranged in age and experience from young 
girls starting on their teaching careers to grand- 
mothers who had returned to the teaching field after 
rearing their families. 

Some of the students who were very conservative 
came to class with heavy veils concealing their 
faces, and if a man appeared in the classrooms to 
take pictures or on an errand, some of these would 
leave the room or quickly cover their faces. 

Among the students there was also a tendency at 
the beginning of the workshop to confine their con- 
tacts largely to the students from their own city or 
region. However, at the end of the two weeks one 
could detect a great change in attitude in this 
regard. Barriers had been broken down between 
those coming from Aleppo, Damascus, Latakia, or 
elsewhere. At the close of the workshop they were 
enjoying and gaining from contacts with people 
from other regions than their own—an important 
gain from the workshop as viewed by Ministry 
officials and the workshop staff. 

Classes.in foods and nutrition, clothing and tex- 
tiles, home management and equipment, child de- 
velopment with the nursery school laboratory, 
family life, housing and house furnishing, and 
methods of teaching were scheduled from 7:30 a.m. 
to 12:30 p.m. with each class running one and one- 
half hours and a break of one-half hour in mid- 
morning. 

The nursery school children were selected from 
various income and social groups. The homes were 
visited before the children were brought to the 
nursery school and information was obtained on 
both homes and children. The parents visited the 
school and had conferences with the staff as they 
were invited to do. These children came from 
homes of parliament members, school officials, 
tailors, and janitors. The careful selection of chil- 
dren and the preparation of mimeographed ma- 
terial were made possible because the staff arrived 
in Damascus a week preceding the opening of the 


Last dinner of the home economics Syrian workshop was 
a typical Arab meal of barbecued lamb. Seated around 
the table from the upper left are the Ministry of Educa- 
tion officials. At the lower left are the home economics 
teacher responsible for the dinner, the assistant leader of 
the FAO team, and Miss Milam. 


workshop. This week also enabled me, with the 
staff, to round out our plans, select the films to be 
used, and make a more integrated job of our work- 
shop than would otherwise have been possible. 

The discussion method as originally planned was 
early abandoned at the request of the students. 
Among the reasons was that it was difficult to pre- 
vent them from all talking at once. So the lecture 
method, with some time for discussion, became the 
method used. The interest was strong among the 
students and there was no problem from lack of 
attendance, despite the fact that Damascus weather 
during the workshop registered up to 112 degrees, 
thd hottest recorded there in many decades. 

The afternoon program consisted of field trips 
and films which ran from 3:30 to 6:30 p.m., giving 
a siesta period following lunch 

For transportation on the field trips, large busses 
were engaged by the Ministry of Education. A 
large, modern cotton mill in Damascus, one of the 
finest in the world and managed by a graduate of 
the Harvard School of Business Administration, 
was visited. The management explained to the 
students the organization and the relationships be- 
tween administration and workers and where their 
products were shipped. The groups were taken 
through the mill in small numbers with excellent 
guides. Other visits included a canning factory, a 
brocade weaving and crafts factory, museums, a 
Near East Foundation home improvement village 
project, and the Singer Sewing Machines demon- 
strations. 

Friday, the Moslem holiday, was spent by the 
students and some staff members, led by my able 
interpreter-secretary, on excursions to vacation or 
historic spots in Lebanon and Syria. Most of these 
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students had had no opportunity before to visit 
these interesting places. 

A three-roll colored moving picture was taken of 
our workshop by Carrol Deyoe, leader of the FAO 
group in Syria, and the U. S. Information Service 
took a large number of stills of the workshop. 

When the first pictures were taken, some of our 
conservative students withdrew from the class. My 
interpreter had previously announced that the pic- 
tures would be taken and that anyone who pre- 
ferred to withdraw from the room should feel free 
to do so. Those who withdrew were largely from 
the group of students who still veil. At the end of 
the picture taking there was less withdrawal from 
class. The pictures were posted and each student 
allowed to select two, of which they were sent 
copies without charge by the USIS. 

The films were provided by the United States 
Information Service and the British Council. They 
were largely films which could be available for 
use by these teachers in home economies classes 
throughout Syria. The best ones found available 
were concerned with textiles and child care and 
development. Films shown were: 

Life with Baby (USIS) 
Johnny Jones (USIS) 
Preparation of Teachers 

(USIS) Border Weave 
A Child Went Forth Gardens of England (Brit- 

(USIS) ish Information Serv- 
Nursery School — News ices) 


Queen Cotton 
Mixing Colors 
Western Folks 


Magazine No. 18 (USIS) 
Insects as Carriers of Dis- 
ease (USIS) 
College of Home Econom- 


Nursery School 
Carry on Children 
Double Thread 
Learning to Live 


ies, Cornell (USIS) 


We closed the workshop with the showing of the 
New York State College of Home Economies, Cor- 
nell University, film and distributed to the students 
a packet of home economics subject matter in 
Arabic for each course in home economics prepared 
by the staff and assistants. It was mimeographed 
by the Ministry of Education. For those teachers 
who had no texts this was greatly appreciated. 

An article on this home economies workshop, 
written by Mrs. Penny Parr, wife of the head of 
USIS in Syria, was published in the Christian 
Science Monitor for December 22, 1951. 

The workshop opened and closed with an evening 
party in the courtyard of one of the secondary 
schools. These parties were attended by the min- 
ister of education and other government officials, 
the FAO leader, workshop teachers, and students. 
Brief speeches were given by officials. The work- 
shop was opened and closed by the minister of 
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education, who showed great enthusiasm and appre- 
ciation for the project. 

At the closing dinner meeting a home economics 
teacher from Aleppo, representing the students, ex- 
pressed appreciation for the workshop and added, 
“What we need in Syrian women is mutual co-op- 
eration and the exchange of thoughts and the unity 
of our goals for our future. This session has 
helped us Syrian women to feel that we can be a 
stronghold in the building of our nation.” She 
appealed to the Ministry of Education to advance 
this field of work in the schools. 

These opening and closing meetings gave me, as 
director of the workshop, an opportunity to inter- 
pret further home economics, its breadth and its 
significance, not only to the students but to the 
many Ministry of Education officials present. 

There was excellent publicity for the workshop 
in the press and over the radio. The mimeographed 
material distributed to the students was used for 
weeks over the radio in Damascus. 

The following objectives of the workshop were in 
a measure achieved: (a) to give in-service training 
to a group of secondary and elementary teachers, 
inspectresses, and principals of elementary girls’ 
schools; (b) to broaden the horizons of the Min- 
istry of Education officials and the teachers attend- 
ing the workshop as to what home economics can 
become when broadly conceived and functionally 
developed; (c) to awaken the public to the signifi- 
cance of this field of education through press and 
radio reports; and (d) to bring the teachers con- 
cerned with home economics together and enable 
them to share with each other and gain in subject 
matter and methods. This was a big undertaking, 
but I consider it to have been one of the most 
worth-while projects undertaken during my stay in 
Syria. I believe the workshop can be an important 
tool for the home economist engaged in assisting 
countries in which home economics has as yet been 
little developed. 

One of the great needs in the Arab countries is to 
awaken young women not only to the far-reaching 
influence for betterment of humanity of a sound 
functional program of home economics but also to 
help them to sense the tragedy of indifference to 
mankind’s needs and the satisfactions that come 
through losing oneself in a cause for the betterment 
of mankind. 

This we need to realize more fully in our work 
with foreign students in colleges in America. Tech- 
nical competence is not enough—they need to catch 
the spirit such as our pioneer Ellen H. Richards 
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Our Common Goals 


Miss Hoey is director of the Bureau of Public 
Assistance of the Social Security Administra- 
tion, Federal Security Agency. This paper is 
based upon her talk at the social welfare and 
public health department meeting during the 
1952 annual meeting of AHEA. 


ORE things to buy and more money to 

spend—that is the simple and obvious 

explanation for the American standard of 
living. But it doesn’t explain why our people have 
made consistent progress in the use of their money 
—buying more nutritious foods, furnishing their 
homes more attractively, using good judgment in 
their selection of the material things that contribute 
to the health, well-being, ana happiness of the 
American family. A large share of the credit for 
this steady improvement in the quality of our liv- 
ing standard belongs to the home economist. So 
well recognized are the contributions which home 
economics has made to better living that the very 
mention of a home economist’s employment in an 
organization tends to instill public confidence in 
its work. 

It is a further tribute to the high professional 
standards of home economists that they are so 
greatly concerned about the economic barriers 
which prevent a large number of persons from 
taking advantage of the improvements which they 
have helped to develop. 

Regardless of their field of work, all home 
economists share this interest; and time and again, 
through the Association, they have spoken up in 
defense of decent living standards for the five mil- 
lion needy handicapped, aged, and children who 
are dependent on public aid. Similarly, home econ- 
omists have repeatedly shown that their ultimate 
goal is the same as that of public welfare workers 
—to help people create for themselves an environ- 
ment in which the intangible and spiritual assets 
of healthy family relationships can flourish. 

Two philosophies about the best way to help 
needy people achieve this goal are now in conflict: 
the punitive and the rehabilitative. Since most 
needy people are aided through publie funds, it is, 
in the last analysis, the public—including you and 
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me—who must decide this issue. Recognizing how 
important it is, particularly to children, whose 
experiences in their formative years will affect 
their character patterns for life, I urge you to find 
out what is happening to the public welfare pro- 
gram in your community. Consider what you might 
do to make it increasingly constructive. 


Punitive Measures 


The punitive is a very old approach to the prob- 
lem of poverty, dating from a time when there was 
little scientific knowledge about human motivations, 
a time when people thought that making relief 
intolerable would cause the needy to find other 
ways of existing and thus reduce their cost to 
society. Interest in this approach has recently 
revived and is reflected in several changes and 
proposed changes in public assistance programs. 

Making names public. The most widely pub- 
licized proposal of this type is the one which would 
make public the names of persons receiving public 
assistance. Seven states now have laws which open 
the assistance rolls for public inspection, and sev- 
eral other states are considering such legislation. 
Proponents of this measure believe that the threat 
ef publicity will deter people from asking for and 
receiving assistance. This is undoubtedly true of a 
small number who have known better days and 
who regard their need for aid as a symbol of failure. 

In general, however, this device has had little 
effect upon the size of case loads in states that 
opened their rolls after the Social Security Act was 
modified last year to permit it. Case load reduc- 
tions in these states, in fact, have been smaller 
than in some states that have kept their names 
confidential. Most clients’ needs are so acute that 
they must continue to receive aid, even at the cost 
of their pride. 

Extreme legal measures. Other indications of the 
revival of a punitive attitude toward people who 
need assistance are the measures some states are 
taking to attempt to get support from irresponsible 
parents. For example, in many states a deserted 
woman cannot receive aid for her children until 
she has exhausted all legal efforts to foree support 
from the father. She may be reluctant to do this 
if she thinks there is any possibility of reconcilia- 
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tion or if she is conscious of her own past in con- 
tributing to the decision to desert. Unquestionably, 
many cases could be cited where wives have not 
made sufficient effort to get their husbands to sup- 
port the children, but indiscriminate enforcement 
may do more harm than good. Aid to dependent 
children is society’s way of investing in children. 
It is not the proper instrument to use for punishing 
parents. 

Unmarried mothers. This question comes up 
again in regard to unwed mothers. Denial of aid to 
illegitimate children has been proposed by some 
as a means of deterring women from promiscuous 
behavior. Those who advocate this measure claim 
that the possibility of getting $10 or $20 a month 
from aid to dependent children funds has caused 
women to decide on unwed motherhood as a profit- 
able career. Even a superficial analysis of the 
problem of illegitimacy in modern society shows 
the fallacy of this line of thought. In the first 
place, vital statistics indicate that only 3 to 4 per 
cent of the births that occur each year are illegiti- 
mate, and almost half of these children are born to 
teen-age girls. The problem of the relatively few 
women who have repeatedly produced children out 
of wedlock—and this is what really concerns the 
crities—is primarily personal rather than economic. 

“Suitable home” requirement. Another punitive 
approach to the problem of the parent who does 
not or cannot give children adequate care is to 
refuse aid if the home is not considered suitable. 
An engineer, hired by a legislative committee in 
one state to investigate aid to dependent children, 
comments on this requirement in his report. He 
writes: 

The program says the child must live in a suitable home, 
measured against standards of health and in surroundings 
that make for good character. It is submitted that places 
with no water, places with no toilet, places that because of 
construction are almost impossible to heat, places that are 
vermin-ridden, and places that are overcrowded beyond all 
measure of accepted standards are not fit places in which 
to rear a child in good health and character. 


Yet when one considers that $73 a month is the 
average amount an aid-to-dependent-children fam- 
ily in that state receives, it is obvious that some 
of them are going to live in substandard homes. 
Moreover, even when parental neglect is obvious 
and can be proved, it is far from easy to break up 
the home. Few people are willing to give evidence 
and few judges are willing to take the responsi- 
bility of separating parents and children except in 
extreme situations. Even when placement is or- 
dered, the problem is only temporarily solved since 
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most children must eventually be returned to their 
own homes and parents. A further deterrent is the 
cost. Foster home and institutional care cost at 
least $1,000 a year per child whereas average aid 
to dependent children payments are less than a 
third of this amount. Denial of public assistance 
payments for seriously neglected children is obvi- 
ously not going to spur parents on to take better 
care of their children; it is simply going to mean 
more hunger and more suffering. 


Rehabilitation Measures 

In contrast to those who believe that the most 
economical and effective way of helping needy 
people is to adopt harsh and restrictive measures 
are those who believe that the public assistance 
program should emphasize rehabilitation. While 
rehabilitation measures have received less public 
attention than punitive proposals, the results of 
rehabilitation have been far more dramatic. This 
is particularly true in cases where the need has 
been caused by remediable physical handicaps. 

California, for example, spent $619,500 in public 
aid for 413 families whose need was due to the 
incapacity of the wage earning parent. At the 
same time, it spent an additional $114,926 in re- 
habilitation services for these parents. By the fol- 
lowing year, not only were all of these families 
financially independent but their earnings were 
almost double the amount they had received on 
assistance. 

In many places, however, assistance grants are 
still going, year after year, to the families of the 
blind and the handicapped, with nothing being 
done to find out whether a few hundred dollars 
spent on rehabilitation might save thousands in 
relief. In fact, the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion estimates that ten times as much money is 
spent in public aid for persons whose need is due 
to neglected disabilities as is spent in positive 
rehabilitation services for the disabled group. Both 
welfare agencies and vocational agencies are handi- 
capped by lack of staff. Welfare agencies are 
particularly shorthanded and need more consulta- 
tive services. 

Aid to disabled. Interest in rehabilitation, even 
of the severely handicapped, has been greatly stimu- 
lated by the new assistance programs for disabled 
adults which came into being as a result of a 1950 
amendment to the Social Security Act. This author- 
ized federal aid to states for a fourth group of 
needy people—the permanently and totally dis- 
abled. This is the first new group added for assist- 
ance since 1935, when the Social Security program 
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was established. The original Act limited federal 
aid to the aged, the blind, and to dependent chil- 
dren. Up to the present time, 37 states have de- 
cided to take advantage of the new program, have 
had their plans approved, and are receiving federal 
funds to help them give more adequate aid to their 
needy disabled. Most of them have set up medical 
and social work teams to make a careful analysis 
of each case. Special consultants in physical medi- 
cine, psychiatry, vocational training, and employ- 
ment counseling are also frequently used on the 
team and a plan is developed for each individual 
which seems most likely to restore him to inde- 
pendence, or at least to a point where he can care 
for himself. Gradually, this method of approach is 
being extended to other groups of needy—the aged, 
the blind, and disabled parents of children who are 
receiving aid to dependent children. The program 
is bringing to light and securing attention for many 
people who have been needlessly bedridden or 
housebound for years. However, before the full 
potentialities of this approach can be realized, 
facilities for rehabilitation will have to be greatly 
expanded. 

Intangible handicaps. It is, of course, much more 
difficult to secure public understanding and support 
for the kind of rehabilitation services that are 
needed by people who have mental or emotional 
handicaps. It is hard to show, in dollar and cents 
terms, that such rehabilitation pays; yet even in 
this field some evidence has been accumulated. 

Utah, for example, has recently completed a six- 
month experiment in the handling of cases where 
need is due to the desertion of the wage-earning 
parent. Every alternate approved application dur- 
ing this period was assigned to a highly trained 
social worker who could devote to each as much 
time as was needed. The even-number cases were 
given the usual attention of relatively untrained 
workers who carried many more cases and had 
less time to give each one. 

Even in the brief period of six months, the rou- 
tinely handled cases had cost 41 per cent more in 
public assistance than had the specially handled 
eases. Five per cent more of the specially han- 
dled cases had regained their financial independ- 
ence, and 15 per cent more had been able to secure 
support from the deserting parent, relatives, or 
other private sources. In drawing conclusions from 
this study, the state reported: 

It is not recommended that all aid to dependent children 
cases be handled on this specialized basis since many of 


them require no special attention beyond the initial estab- 
lishment of eligibility and the usual reviews. . . . Many 
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cases, however, require constant attention, supervision, case- 
work, and investigation and it is in this area that failure 
to give such attention results in unnecessary expenditure 
of assistance. 

Louisiana has made an even more intensive 
study of aid to dependent children cases in which 
need is due to a parent’s desertion. Analyzing de- 
tailed data from 256 such cases in New Orleans, 
the state concluded that economic factors were 
“the prime cause of family breakup” and that “very 
probably, if financial service had been available 
at the right time in the right amount, many of the 
families would have held together. Thus, by mak- 
ing financial and case-work services available dur- 
ing periods of unemployment and other emergencies, 
not only would many homes be maintained intact, 
but the period of dependency may be shortened.” 

A plan for prevention. Bradley Buell in his new 
and readable book, Community Planning for Hu- 
man Services [New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1952], presents evidence from several studies 
which yield a similar conclusion. More importantly, 
he provides a blueprint which would make it pos- 
sible for communities to deal with the contagion 
of poverty and social breakdown as ‘constructively 
as they now deal with the contagion of disease— 
through prevention and early treatment. 

Home economists, I am sure, believe in modern 
rather than outmoded methods of dealing with 
poverty and its related social evils. Social workers 
expect you to be aware of the long-range economy 
of rehabilitation and of sound administration by 
an adequate number of well-trained staff. They 
look to you to help explain that abuses of the pub- 
lic assistance program—which have been greatly 
exaggerated, though we do not deny the abuses in 
the rare case—cannot be corrected by making 
names public or by similarly superficial measures. 
They count on you as people concerned about 
children—that voteless group which is suffering 
most from the current attacks upon our modern 
public welfare programs. But, like many other 
citizens, you may feel that you can do very little 
about it. This is far from true. 

Role of home economists in welfare. One way 
you can help is by working for continued under- 
standing of why we need more home economists in 
public welfare programs. Home economists fill an 
essential role in these agencies. Through their work 
on cost-of-living standards, they make it possible 
for welfare agencies to establish an objective base 
for determining whether a person is needy and the 
amount of assistance to which he is entitled. Simi- 
larly, the skills home economists have are neces- 
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sary in evaluating the resources of people, particu- 
larly in rural areas where home produce must be 
translated into its net cash value in order to deter- 
mine the total income deficit. As more and more 
states are setting up income scales for determining 
how much the grown children should be able to 
give to their needy parents, it is increasingly im- 
portant to have the help of home economists in 
making these scales realistic. Justice must be done 
—for the grown children and their families, for 
their needy parents, and for the taxpaying public. 
Help is likewise needed on institutional problems. 
If people in nursing homes and other institutions 
who are dependent on public aid are to receive 
humane and decent care, it is necessary to know 
what such care costs in a properly run institution. 

These tasks require more than technical training 
in the areas of foods, textiles, or institutional man- 
agement. They must be performed by home econo- 
mists who have social vision and understanding 
and sympathy for different kinds of people and 
different kinds of culture. Welfare programs need 
home economists who are eager to work with other 
professional groups—public administrators, social 
workers, housing experts—in finding more ways for 
society to help people help themselves. 

Homemaking education. A budget on which a 
highly competent manager could sustain life is very 
different from one that will enable an immature 
mother, with no training in homemaking, to create 
a wholesome environment for her children. Yet 
these mothers, and others in low-income groups, 
could get much more value from their limited funds 
if they had an opportunity to learn efficient home 
management methods. To provide homemaking 
education for these groups, one must have great 
patience and a real feeling of kinship with all sorts 
and kinds of people. However, when done effec- 
tively, its pays important dividends and gives the 
home economist a feeling of solid satisfaction. 

According to the most recent Department of 
Commerce report on consumer incomes, more fam- 
ilies live on incomes of less than $2,000 a year than 
on incomes of $5,000 or more. At today’s prices, 
it takes a good manager to plan a $1,000 to $2,000 
income in such a way that the family is properly 
housed, fed, and clothed and at the same time can 
set aside a little money for medical bills and other 
emergencies. All too often, economies are made at 
the cost of health. It is certainly no coincidence 
that the states with the lowest per capita income 
were the states where the largest number of young 
men were rejected for military service because of 
health defects. 
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Channeling more income into families at the bot- 
tom of the economic ladder is an important method 
of reducing costly social problems, but along with 
improved income must go skills in income man- 
agement. 

For further development of homemaker educa- 
tion for these low-income groups, we need social 
workers who are more aware of the contribution 
the home economist can make and who can draw 
on her skills appropriately. We also need home 
economists who have a greater understanding of 
the ways of social work! Much can be accom- 
plished by closer co-operation between these two 
professions. 

Volunteer services. A second way in which home 
economists can strengthen public welfare services 
is through voluntary services in their own states 
and communities. As members of boards of public 
welfare and as members of volunteer committees, 
home economists can render valuable aid in ap- 
praising the kind of living standards which assist- 
ance payments support. A good volunteer job was 
done recently by a home economics group in one 
community when there was considerable debate 
about the state-wide standards that were to pre- 
vail in their public assistance program. They did 
a piece of first-hand research work, even coming 
down to Washington (since they were in a near-by 
state) to get some of the facts. As a result, although 
only one of their members was actually working in 
public assistance, the entire membership was well 
informed about all aspects of the issue. 

I could cite many other examples of constructive 
work on the part of groups of home economists and 
individual members of the profession, particularly 
those who, often at a personal and financial sacri- 
fice, have joined the ranks of home economists who 
work in public welfare. They have done much, but 
much more needs to be done. 

The economically underprivileged—whether their 
income is from public aid or wages—represent a 
new frontier. To a large extent, families in the 
middle and upper income brackets have learned and 
are applying fundamental principles of a healthy 
home environment that home economists have 
promulgated. The contribution home economics can 
make to them now is chiefly one of expanding what 
is already good. But the one fourth of the nation 
whose family incomes in 1950 were under $2,000, 
and are probably no higher today—these are a chal- 
lenge. These are the ones who need the social con- 
tribution which home economists can make as 
members of a profession and as citizens of social 
conscience. 
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Maintaining Survey Co-operation 


Mrs. Dean is a home economist at the Vir- 
ginia Agricultural Experiment Station. In this 
article she describes the difficulties encoun- 
tered in conducting a nutritional status study 
in a relatively isolated rural community and 
the methods used to overcome them. Dr. Mil- 
dred T. Tate, head of the department of home 
economics, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, was 
chairman of the study discussed here. 


[AutTHor’s Nore: In the early stages of a nutritional 
status study which was initiated and conducted for four 
years in a mountainous area of southwest Virginia, a 
research nutritionist suggested to me«that I prepare an 
article on the difficulties encountered in setting up a 
scientific investigation in an isolated area. This article 
is In response to that request. I hope it will be of 
benefit to those who in the future may be starting 
similar studies. } 


HE investigation was sponsored by the Vir- 

ginia Agricultural Experiment Station. It 

was designed to determine the effects of 
fertilization of the soil on the growth and physical 
condition of farm people. Co-operating with the 
Experiment Station were the Virginia Agricultural 
Extension Service and the department of home eco- 
nomics at Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Virginia 
Department of Publie Health, the Medical College 
of Virginia, and the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

The study was conducted in Konnarock, with 
Green Cove the replica. These are two neighboring 
communities located in the mountains of southwest 
Virginia, some 30 and 40 miles, respectively, from 
Marion. 

Konnarock is a small community 3100 feet in 
elevation with no telephone, telegraph, or railroad 
communications. It was served by no bus line. 
The highways leading into the community at the 
time the study was being conducted were unsur- 
faced, narrow, rough, and had steep ascents and 
sharp curves which made travel difficult. Green 
Cove had the same type of roads, but it was more 
fortunate in that it had a small branch railroad 
and telegraph office. 

In 1944, these two areas were well suited to the 
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type of study about to be conducted. They were 
definitely isolated; they had similar soil types, 
contours, exposures, and similar populations. People 
in each area depended to a considerable extent on 


local supplies of food. 

In order to check the effects of the fertilization 
program that was to be carried out in these areas, 
it was necessary to divide each of the communities 
into two sections. One section was to receive, free 
of charge, enough materials to assure complete 


fertilization of its crops. The other was to be 
given no fertilizer. Konnarock was easily divided. 
It lies in two counties, Washington and Smyth. 
As the Smyth County side had, at one time, been 
set up as a test demonstration area, it was decided 
to give the farmers living in that section fertilizer 
and to give the people in Konnarock, Washington 
County, none. The division of Green Cove was 
more difficult. After studying the community, it 
was decided to use highways as a boundary line 
to divide the area into a north and a south section, 
By statistical procedure, the northern section was 
selected to receive free fertilizer 

The study had four distinet phases: agricultural, 
nutritional, medical, and clinical. 


General Survey 


Before beginning work on the different phases of 
the study, it was considered wise to make a general 
survey of the area. As I made these original home 
visits, I was surprised at the ready manner in which 
the people admitted me, a complete stranger, into 
their homes and the willingness with which they 
answered the variety of questions I asked. It 
seemed hard for these women (seldom were the 
men found at home) to give a definite answer. 
Their minds were untrained in the matter of think- 
ing through on a question and arriving at a definite 
conclusion. Frequently their answers were prefaced 
by “I reckon” or “I guess.” 

In spite of this handicap, those of us who ana- 
lyzed the data felt that the questions had been 
answered with reasonable accuracy. In all, 199 
questionnaires were filled out. This meant that I 
had visited and interviewed practically all of the 
families in the two areas. 

From the information on these records, it was 
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possible to classify the people in each area accord- 
ing to the sex/age groups which had previously 
been selected for investigation. It had already been 
determined how many people were desired for each 
group. It was the task of the statistician at the 
Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station to select 
at random, from the complete list, the desired 
number of co-operators. When this was done, those 
who had been statistically chosen were invited to 
participate in the study. 


Reluctance of Co-operators 


It was now that the first serious difficulties were 
met. As previously stated, while the questionnaires 
were being filled out everyone was cordial and 
willing to answer questions, but when the plans 
for the investigation were explained again (they 
had carefully been explained on the first visit) 
and the farmers were asked for their co-operation, 
even among those to whom free fertilizer was to 
be given, the reply frequently was “I don’t believe 
I will today” or “I don’t believe I care to,” and 
this seemed final. 

Suspicion was, I soon discovered, one reason why 
the farmers did not wish to co-operate. Never 
before had anyone asking so little (keeping a record 
of what the co-operating members of the family 
ate for one week in the spring and another in the 
fall) offered them so much—all the fertilizer they 
would need for their crops as well as a free physical 
examination for the co-operating members of their 
family. We found out, however, that the required 
physical examination was another reason why some 
of the people did not want to co-operate. This 
reason was one frequently given by the women. 

Hoping to bring about a change of mind among 
those refusing to co-operate, I tried to give the 
people a feeling of confidence in the study. I ex- 
plained it in simple terms. I mentioned Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute (Virginia’s land-grant col- 
lege) and the Virginia Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Many of the people knew nothing about 
either of these. I then mentioned co-operating 
agencies with which I thought the local people 
might be familiar, such as the Extension Service. 
Many knew county agents Edgar L. Umbarger and 
John S. Hill, and this was helpful. It was about 
this time that these agents began to assist in the 
field work. We soon felt that if we could secure 
the co-operation of at least one prominent family 
in a community, it would be most helpful. Such a 
family was found in Green Cove. The head of the 
family was not only a highly respected and suc- 
cessful farmer but also the postmaster, station 
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agent, and telegraph operator. When the members 
of this family became co-operators, it had a very 
favorable influence in that area. 

Up to this time our efforts to gain co-operators 
had been among those to whom fertilizer was to be 
given. We soon found that enrolling in the study 
those living on farms which were to be given no 
fertilizer was another obstacle to overcome 

Different efforts were made to win the co-opera- 
tion of these people. They were appealed to on the 
basis that if they participated in this investigation, 
their co-operation would help to assure the success 
of this study which was new in nature. We pointed 
out that our findings would be helpful to doctors 
who were trying to determine the causes of many 
of the hard-to-diagnose ailments which often afflict 
people. An effort was also made to inspire pride in 
the fact that their community had been selected 
as the first place in the country in which to under- 
take such a study. 

Adjusting Survey to Possibilities 

The difficulty encountered in enrolling in’ the 
study the individuals originally selected by sta- 
tistical procedure threw the randomizing entirely 
off, but as some of the selected people refused to 
co-operate, new co-operators were chosen by ran- 
dom selection. In some cases, it became necessary 
to make several selections. However, it was pos- 
sible to select all of the co-operators in the Smyth 
County side of Konnarock by statistical procedure 
Therefore, as soon as possible after the desired 
number of co-operators had been secured, the as- 
sistant county agents visited the families who were 
to receive free fertilizer and got from them a report 
of the crops and number of acres of each they 
planned to plant that spring. Up to this time, all 
of the field work had been done under great diffi- 
culty and stress. The work was begun in the winte: 
and the condition of the roads was very bad. Some 
of the homes could be reached only by long stren- 
uous walks, with fences and mountain brooks to be 
crossed as best one could. The weather was often 
cold and damp. However, if the fertilizer was to be 
applied to the farms that spring, and it seemed very 
necessary that it should be, we had to pay as little 
attention as possible to these difficulties. 

After information on the types of erops and 
number of acres of each that the different farmers 
expected to plant that year was collected, amounts 
and kinds of fertilizer needed by each farmer were 
recommended by the Department of Agronomy, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. The total order for 
fertilizer was prepared from these recommendations. 
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During the first two years of the study, the 
county agents took an active part in the general 
distribution of the fertilizer. This proved to be 
very time consuming and interfered with their 
already overloaded schedules. To relieve this situ- 


ation, O. C. Cox was hired as part-time special 


agricultural assistant. The fact that Mr. Cox had 


been an agricultural teacher in the area, and, in 
addition, owned and operated his own farm in an 
adjoining county, gave the people more confidence 
in his advice and in the investigation as a whole. 

It should be mentioned here that all co-operators 
were given the same help whether they did or did 
not receive free fertilizer. 


Role of Community Leaders 


In the summer of 1944, it beeame evident that 
many of the co-operators who had received no fer- 
tilizer were becoming greatly disinterested in the 
study and that unless sqmething were done, it 
would be impossible to keep them in the study. 
Again rumors were being circulated in the area that 
the government would take the farms from the 
people who were co-operating and that the infor- 
mation they were giving about their food consump- 
tion and production would be used against them. 

After giving this matter considerable thought, it 
was decided to make a new approach to the prob- 
lem. The churches in the communities, being the 
center of most of the social as well as all of the 
religious life, had a great influence on the inhabi- 
tants. With this in mind, I called a meeting of the 
leaders of the different faiths in Konnarock. This 
was attended by the workers as well as the super- 
intendent of the Southern Mission Work (Lu- 
theran), the pastor of the Seventh-Day Adventist 
Chureh (who was also principal of the Seventh- 
Day Adventist School), and a leading member of 
the Baptist Church (since it had no pastor in the 
community). The project was explained in great 
detail, and the support of these men was secured. 

After these meetings, each religious leader called 
together the members of his congregation. They 
explained what a fine opportunity was being given 
the community to co-operate in an outstanding 
research problem, the results of which might be far 
reaching. They pointed out that it would be a mis- 
fortune if it became necessary to discontinue the 
project due to the lack of co-operation of the local 
people. The result of all this was that our groups 
of co-operators were stabilized. 

As time went on, unrest again was observed 
among the co-operators who were receiving no fer- 
tilizer. In another effort to maintain interest and 
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co-operation of that group, it was decided to make 
an effort to organize them into clubs. The Konna- 
rock (Washington County) people receiving no 
fertilizer. were grouped together into what was 
called “The Washington County Health Club,” 
those in Green Cove South, the area receiving no 
fertilizer, into “The Green Cove South Health 
Club.” Free supper meetings were arranged for 
each of these clubs. These were attended by ap- 
proximately all club members as well as by the 
assistant county agent, the project physician, his 
wife who was also his assistant, and me. The 
assistant county agent explained again the pur- 
pose of the study, the results hoped for, the im- 
portance of each individual's co-operation, and the 
contribution each made to the success of the project. 
The staff doctor spoke on the desirability of yearly 
physical examinations, mentioning the satisiaction 
parents feel when told their child is in good physi- 
‘al condition and the assurance adults feel when 
found in good health. He also mentioned the use- 
fulness of such examinations in determining in child 
or adult any developing ailments. He pointed out 
how fortunate each was in being able to have such 
examinations without cost. 

Previous to these meetings we designed and had 
printed rather attractive certificates of member- 
ship. These were made official by my signature and 
that of the assistant county agent. A membership 
certificate was presented to the head of each co- 
operating family. On each certificate, spaces were 
left where stars could be attached. A red star was 
to be given to the family each spring and fall that 
a food record was kept. 

These suppers were served each of the remaining 
years the study was conducted. An interesting fact 
in relation to these suppers was that, in Green 
Cove, those who received free fertilizer prepared 
and served the suppers to “The Green Cove South 
Health Club,” the members of which were from 
families who received no fertilizer. 

As time went on, the interest in the red stars, 
too, seemed to wane, and we decided that probably 
this idea had not been so good as it had at first 
appeared to be. 

It must be remembered that during all this time 
we were groping for some way to maintain the 
interest and co-operation of a group of people who 
were, for the most part, uninterested in scientific 
research. While the ways of approaching this may 
now seen entirely unsuitable, the methods were the 
best that came to mind at that time 

There were periods while the search for the best 
way to conduct the study was being made that I 
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often wished I could diseard everything that had 
already been done and start anew. I thought of 
myself as a woman cutting out a dress without a 
pattern and having little suecess. When she dis- 
covered she had a pattern, she put aside all the 
work she had done and with a new piece of material 
began again. 

At different times, I felt as though I had found 
the “pattern,” but never was I able to thrust aside 
that which had already been done. Instead, I had 
to build on the mistakes which had been made. 

The matter of maintaining the co-operation of 
the groups receiving no fertilizer was a problem 
from the very beginning of the study until its com- 
pletion. Finally, the policy of paying each person 
two dollars for each food record he kept in the 
spring and two dollars for each food record and 
physical examination he had in the fall was adopted. 
Again, this seemed to stabilize the groups. 

From the time that the special agricultural 
worker joined the project and the co-operators 
were paid for keeping the food records and having 
the physical examinations, the work seemed to 
progress more smoothly. 

During the summer of 1947, it was decided to 
discontinue the project at the end of that vear. 
This meant, of course, that no fertilizer would be 
distributed in the year 1948. It was feared that 
when the farmers who had been receiving free 
fertilizer found the study was coming to a close 
they would be less interested in keeping the fall 
food record and in having the physical examina- 
tion themselves or in persuading other members of 
their family to do so. However, with full knowl- 
edge of this situation, of the 123 persons who kept 
the food reeords in the spring of 1947, 109 kept 
them in the fall and 105 had their physical 
examinations. 

This was co-operation of which the eémmittee 


was proud! 
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Conclusions 
From this experience, the following conclusions 
might be drawn: 

1. Before beginning any study, certainly one in an 
isolated area, it is desirable to acquaint one- 
self with the general characteristics of the popu- 
lation. 

One should determine the recognized leaders in 
the communities and secure their backing of the 
investigation. In this manner, the confidence of 
the persons from whom co-operation is desired 
can more easily be secured. 

It is necessary that the purposes of the problem 
being undertaken are understood by those whose 
co-operation is being sought. (We found that 
the purposes of this study needed to be stated 
many, many times.) 

It is highly desirable that at least one of the 
technical workers be known to the people and 
that the co-operation of at least one well-known 
family be secured. 

Pride in their ability to assist in a valuable 
research investigation was an incentive which 
influenced some of the people to co-operate. 
The support of the religious leaders in these 
communities was a great asset. This would, no 
doubt, be true in other communities. 

The truth of the old saying “money talks’ was 
indicated. When the co-operators received free 
fertilizer, they were more willing to co-operate. 
When the families which were given no fer- 
tilizer became distinterested, they were finally 
paid two dollars for keeping the food reeords 
and having the physical examinations. Their 
co-operation was stabilized by this means. 
The field workers should have health, stamina, 
patience, and a will to suceeed regardless of 
physieal discomforts and emotional disturb- 
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Trends in the School Lunch Program 


Miss Sheehan is chief of the technical services 
section, school lunch division, Food Distribu- 
tion Branch of the Production and Marketing 
Administration in the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. This article is the text of her talk 
before the AHEA’s home economics in institu- 
tion administration department during the 


1952 annual mee ting. 


REPORT on trends in the National Schoo! 
Lunch Program is a report of progress as 
well as a look at the path already charted 

ahead. Each step forward brings new problems, 
problems that must be met through the co-opera- 
tive effort of federal, state, and local people in- 
terested in feeding children. While the 
community itself is responsible for the final success 


local 


of its school lunch program, important contribu- 
tions have been, and are being, made by the De- 
partment Agriculture and educational 
agencies under the National Sehool Lunch Act. 
The charts on the following pages depict the 
progress that the school lunch program has made 
since 1944 
provided 
These charts show how the program has grown- 
in terms of the number of children participating, 
the number of meals served, and the amount of 


of state 


the first year cash food assistance was 
and where the program stands today. 


food used. 

The federally assisted School Lunch Program 
has grown steadily in terms of the number of chil- 
dren served. The year 1944 was the first full calen- 
dar vear in which federal assistance was provided 
to schools in the form of cash payments for local 
food purchases. That vear, the program reached 
3.762,000 children. By 1947, the first vear of opera- 
tion under the National School Lunch Act, 6,016,000 
children were participating. Since 1947, there has 
been a steady year-to-year increase in participation. 
In the 1951-52 school year, participation reached 
9,400,000 children. This 
of children eating in federally assisted lunch pro- 


increase in the number 


grams is an excellent indication of the widespread 
support the program has received from children, 


parents, states, and local communities. School en- 
rollment, and consequently potential participation, 
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More than 30 million children 
secondary 


also has increased, 
are now enrolled in elementary 
schools, compared with slightly more than 26 mil- 
lion in 1944. 


and 


Growth of the Program 

There likewise has been an inerease in the num- 
her of meals served under the program. At least 
1,500,000,000 in the 
1951-52 school year. This is more than three times 
the first vear 
Furthermore, 


school lunches were served 
the number of meals served in 1944 
of the eash reimbursement program. 
during the last school year, more than two out of 
every three lunches served were Type A meals. The 
Type A meal includes a serving of at least two 
ounees of protein-rich food, three-quarters cup of 
fruit or vegetable, bread with butter or fortified 
margarine, and a half pint of milk. It is designed 
to give children at least one-third of their daily 
nutritional requirements. 

During the fiseal year 1944, American school 
children consumed through the National 
Lunch Program about one-half billion pounds of 
food products. By the fiseal year of 1951, this 
consumption had increased to 1.8 billion pounds. 
Much of this increase consisted of foods which im- 


School 


proved the children’s diets and helped the farmers’ 
markets—meat, dairy and poultry products, and 
fruits and vegetables. 

For the past school year (1951-52), the total 
program cost was approximately 415 million dol- 
lars. The federal government furnished about $95 
million in cash and commodity assistance. Since 
1947, the federal school lunch appropriation has re- 
mained relatively constant. However, federal as- 
sistance also is available each year in the form 
of donations of surplus commodities. The amount 
of this assistanee depends upon the need for govern- 
ment purchases to stabilize agricultural markets, 
and it varies considerably by vears. Two vears ago 
and three years ago large quantities of surplus foods 
were available, but in the last vear the amount was 
sharply reduced. Thus for the vear the total federal 
dollar contribution to the School Lunch Program 
During the 
same period, total program costs increased con- 


was about the same as it was in 1949 


siderably. 
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In 1947, the first year of operation under the 
National School Lunch Act, the federal govern- 
ment’s share of each dollar spent on school lunches 
was just under 32 cents, including cash assistance 
and the value of donated commodities. Parents’ 
payments constituted almost 51 cents of each dol- 
lar; the remaining share—about 17 cents out of 
each dollar—was contributed by state and local 
sources. Since 1947 nonfederal sources have been 
providing a larger proportion of each dollar. For 
example, as shown in chart 1, parents’ payments 
now account for more than 56 cents of each dollar 
spent on sehool lunches. 

Because the federal appropriation has remained 
the same and the number of meals served has con- 
stantly increased, it is obvious that federal cash 
assistance per meal must have decreased. This cash 
assistance is the money provided to schools to help 
them make local purchases of food. When the Na- 
tional School Lunch Program was inaugurated, 9 
cents was set as the maximum rate of federal 
reimbursement for a Type A meal. Although 
it would now take 12 cents to supply the same 
amount of assistance that 9 cents did in 1947, the 
rate has been going down steadily. In 1947, prac- 
tically all states paid the maximum rate of 9 cents. 
Almost none is able to do so now, and the average 
was down to 6.3 cents for a Type A meal last 
vear. 

It appears that this problem of financing is likely 
to become intensified in the immediate years ahead. 
Not only are more schools coming into the program 
but also more children will be attending school. Al- 
though the enrollment this last year totaled 30 
million children, it will be approximately 37 million 
by 1960, with most of the increase coming in the 
next three years. Federal, state, and local govern- 
ments, local organizations, and the parents of the 
children share in the responsibility for meeting this 
growing problem. 

The National School Lunch Program has proved 
effective in both the nutritional and economic as- 
pects of child feeding. The effectiveness of the pro- 
gram is well illustrated by the results of a study 
conducted by the Department of Agriculture's 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economies. 
This was a study of meals served in eight pairs of 
schools in different states representing each of the 


major geographic regions in the country. In each 
instance the paired schools were similar in size and 
in economic and social background of the eom- 
munity—one school was participating the 
School Lunch Program, the other was not. 

In the non-program school each child selected 
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his own food, but in some cases plate lunch com- 
binations were available. 

Nutritionists of the BHNHE found that many 
more children in participating schools than in non- 
participating schools ate a Type A meal or better. 
As chart 2 shows, 89 per cent of the children par- 
ticipating in the program schools ate a Type A 
meal or better; only 22 per cent of the children in 
non-program schools ate the equivalent of a Type 
A meal or better. Moreover, children in the non- 
program school paid about twice as much for a 
good noonday lunch—an average of 40 cents in the 
non-program schools, an average of 22 cents in 
program schools. 

The box at the lower left on chart 2 compares the 
percentage of daily nutritive requirements for a 
10- to 12-year-old child that 22 cents bought in 
program and non-program schools, that is, the 
amount of food energy, protein, iron, calcium, and 
several vitamins. The light bars represent program 
schools, and for these schools each element in the 
diet is about double that in the non-program 
schools. 

There is no question but that the need for an 
expansion in school lunch programs will continue. 
More and more communities are planning to 
include lunch programs as one of the auxiliary serv- 
ices of schools. They are providing for new or bet- 
ter food service facilities in their school construc- 
tion and renovation programs. Moreover, each year 
more children are enrolled in school. By 1960, en- 
rollment is expected to total 37 million children, 
about 7 million more than current enrollment. 

The Department of Agriculture is undertaking 
other important school lunch activities which look 
toward continuous improvements in the National 
School Lunch Program. 
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Of major interest is the review of the nutritional 
requirements for the National School Lunch Pro- 
gram. Research findings, management studies, 
recipe tests, and chemical analyses during the last 
six years have indicated that the Type A lunch 
does not always provide one-third of the National 
Research Council's recommended daily allowances 
for all nutrients and does not always meet the nu- 
tritional needs of all age groups. For example, in 
the study “Evaluating School Lunches and Nutri- 
tional Status of Children,” prepared by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture in co-operation with 
the Federal Security Agency and published in 
March 1951, chemical analyses were made of 70 
school lunches in 15 schools in 7 states. Two-thirds 
of the lunches contained less thiamine and one-half 
of the lunches contained less ascorbic acid than 
the National Research Council’s recommended al- 
lowances for the 10- to 12-year-old child. 

Another analysis by calculation of the nutritive 
value of one lunch from each of 30 programs in 16 
states showed that the lunches were below the 
recommended vitamin A requirement as well as low 
in thiamine and ascorbic acid. It has been felt for 
some time that it should be possible to improve the 
pattern so that all nutrients would be provided in 
fully adequate quantities for children of all age 
groups and that the pattern could be more easily 
followed by personnel with- 
out specialized nutrition 
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guidance materials such as a menu planning guide 
and a revised list of food quantities which will be 
of help in planning school lunch menus; (2) to 
conduct some tests in the school lunch laboratory 
at Beltsville on the recommended changes, by 
planning, preparing, and serving meals, calculating 
nutritive values, and computing costs; and (3) to 
assist with other preliminary tests in actual school 
situations. Members of the technical and adminis- 
trative staffs of the Food Distribution Branch are 
working closely with BHNHE’s specialists in insti- 
tution administration and food and nutrition on 
this over-all project. 

Some preliminary recommendations for changes 
in the requirements were presented for discussion 
at our five area conferences with state school lunch 
supervisors last summer. An advisory committee 
of state supervisors was appointed at each of these 
meetings to advise the Food Distribution Branch 
and the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics on all phases of this project. 

During this school year the practicability of ad- 
ministering the recommendations and the accept- 
ability and nutritive values of lunches planned in 
line with these suggestions will be tested. This 
will be done by conducting tests of the materials 
in consolidated, elementary, and junior and senior 
high schools in both publie and private school lunch 
programs. 

After completion of the field tests the nutritive 
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knowledge. 

With these facts in mind, 
the Production and Market- 
ing Administration asked the 
BHNHE to review the exist- 
ing meal pattern in the light of 
current research findings; in 
other words, to study our pres- 
ent knowledge of children’s 
nutritional requirements in 
relation to nutrient content 
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of the Type A lunches as 
served and to recommend 
any changes in the pattern 
that BHNHE specialists be- 
lieve might help to prevent 
quantitative and qualitative 
deficiencies in school lunch 
menus. 

In addition, PMA has asked 


WHILE AN EQUALLY NUTRITIVE LUNCH 
IN NON-PROGRAM SCHOOLS COST 


the BHNHE to help the school 


lunch division (1) to develop 


Production and Marketing Administration, USDA 
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value of the meals actually served will be calcu- 
lated, the results of the tests analyzed, and a sum- 
mary prepared. At that time representatives of the 
Food Distribution Branch and of the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economies and the 
chairmen of the area committees will meet for a 
final review of the test results and the materials 
prepared. At this same time the proposed changes 
in the lunch pattern will be presented to the Na- 
tional Research Council for comment. Any changes 
in the nutritional requirements which are to be- 
come effective July 1, 1953, will be announced no 
later than early May 1953. The changes then 
would be introduced to local managers and cooks 
in workshops next summer. However, if it is found 
that the tests and analyses cannot be completed 
during this school year, any changes found desirable 
on completion of this work could not be made effec- 
tive until July 1, 1954. 

This is a complex project—a project which in- 
volves many problems from both the practical 
administration and scientific standpoints. Complete 
co-operation of all persons concerned is needed if 
the time schedule is to be met. 


School Lunch Recipe Testing 


Another phase of the school lunch work is school 
lunch recipe testing. School lunch recipes developed 
by the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics in co-operation with the Food Distri- 
bution Branch are now being tested in co-operating 
schools in various sections of the country. In the 
past, the recipes have been tested only in various 
elementary and high schools in the vicinity of 
Washington, D. C. Testing the laboratory recipes 
in the school kitchens helps to determine: (1) the 
clarity of directions, (2) the practicability of pro- 
cedures under usual school lunch operating condi- 
tions, and (3) the acceptability to school age chil- 
dren of foods prepared according to the recipes when 
such foods are part of a regular school lunch. 

State participation in this project is on a volun- 
tary basis. The school tests are conducted by the 
five area offices of the Food Distribution Branch 
and the state school lunch supervisors. The school 
lunch managers in co-operating schools are asked 
to choose the recipes they will test and incorporate 
them in their menus. The cooks then use the recipes 
to prepare dishes that are being served as part of 
the regular lunch. A state, district, county, or city 
school lunch supervisor, or one of the Food Distri- 
bution Branch area home economists, observes the 
preparation of the recipes and records her observa- 
tions of the preparation procedure and the accep- 
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tance of the prepared dishes by the children. Re- 
ports of the results of the recipe testing are com- 
piled and analyzed by the Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economies and necessary adjust- 
ments made before the recipes are published. 


Practical Research 


Another field of activity in which the state school 
lunch supervisors are actively co-operating is that 
of practical research. In the fall of 1951 the school 
lunch division set up an advisory committee of 
state school lunch supervisors in each of the five 
areas. The committees were organized to serve as 
consultant groups and to advise us of research most 
essential to meet the special needs of the schools. 

These committees were requested to obtain recom- 
mendations regarding needed research from each of 
the states in their area. Their recommendations 
were then summarized and presented to the Food 
Distribution Branch by the five chairmen at a con- 
ference held in Washington in March 1952. The 
recommendations were thoroughly discussed at that 
time. As a result of this meeting four major cate- 
gories of research were recommended by the group 
for immediate consideration: 

. Space and equipment 
2. Participation and nonparticipation 
3. Values of the program—information for the 

public 

4. Characteristics of participating schools 
In addition to these four major categories of re- 
search, the general suggestion for additional study 
of the nutritional aspects of the program was made. 
These committees will continue to advise us during 
the coming year regarding the most practical re- 
search needs in the school lunch field. 

Thus, a report on trends in the National School 
Lunch Program is a report of progress. These cur- 
rent activities illustrate the type of work being 
performed and the studies being planned and con- 
ducted toward realization of the objective of serving 
better meals to more children at reasonable prices. 


“The National School Lunch Program, A 
Progress Report,” tells with the aid of charts the 
extent to which the school lunch program has at- 
tained “nutritional and agricultural objectives” 
since federal funds were made available to it in 
1944. Single copies of the 19-page bulletin may be 
obtained upon request from state departments of 
education or from the Production and Marketing 
Administration, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C. 
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The High School Clothing Curriculum 


Dr. Alexander is a program specialist in the 
Home Economics Education Branch of the 
U. 8S. Office of Education. Miss Alexander’s 
talk at the research meeting of the elemen- 
tary, secondary, and adult education depart- 
ment in Atlantic City was based on this sum- 
mary of her PhD dissertation on evaluating 
the home economics curriculum in the area of 
clothing. 


HIS study was designed to develop a pro- 
| cedure of evaluation that can be used to 
appraise the effectiveness of a program of 
home economics by demonstrating this procedure 
in concrete terms in evaluating the home economics 
curriculum in the area of clothing in the secondary 
schools of Missouri. Three major hypotheses were 
formulated for the study. These were (1) that it is 
possible to construct evaluation instruments which 
are valid and reliable for measuring achievement 
of the objectives in the area of clothing if the objec- 
tives are defined in terms of student behavior and 
if evidence is collected in situations in which stu- 
dents will reveal presence or absence of each objec- 
tive, (2) that there will be significant differences 
between the first-year students and the advanced 
students of home economics in the extent to which 
the desired objectives in the clothing area will be 
realized, and (3) that there will be greater under- 
standing on the part of students in certain aspects 
of the program than in others. This will indicate 
some of the strengths and weaknesses of the program. 
The rationale which guided the development of 
the evaluation study was based on certain basic 
assumptions regarding evaluation. Four of these 
assumptions are of major importance. It was as- 
sumed (1) that education is a process which seeks 
to effect changes in the behavior of students, (2) 
that evaluation must be an inherent part of any 
effective program of education, (3) that the prog- 
ress of curriculum development in Missouri has 
been carried far enough that the objectives in the 
area of clothing’can be identified, and (4) that the 
effectiveness of the program is measured by the 
extent to which the objectives are attained. 
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The general procedure of evaluation previously 

developed by Ralph W. Tyler and his co-workers 

was followed in this study." This consisted essen- 

tially of seven major steps: 

1. Formulating an explicit list of objectives 

2. Analyzing each objective in terms of behavior 
expected of students 

3. Constructing valid and reliable evaluation in- 
struments to obtain data for each of the objec- 
tives 

4. Obtaining responses to the instruments from 
first year vocational home economic students, 
from second year, and also third year vocational 
home economics students in Missouri 

5. Compiling and interpreting the data from the 
evaluation instruments 

6. Considering the implications of the results and 
suggesting constructive measures for improving 
the program in Missouri in the area of clothing 

7. Making suggestions for the application of this 

procedure of evaluation in other areas of the 

Missouri home economics curriculum 


The formulation of an explicit list of objectives 
is not just an evaluation procedure since in the 
development of the Missouri home economics cur- 
riculum a great deal of study and investigation 
had been done to determine what should be taught. 
However, as in most curriculum programs, the ob- 
jectives were not stated in a form which was prac- 
tical for evaluation purposes. It was necessary, 
therefore, to classify the objectives into major types. 
From an analysis of the curriculum material the 
following five major types of objectives in the area 
of clothing were identified: 


1. The development of appreciation in the area of 
clothing 

2. The acquisition of information necessary for 

intelligent selection, construction, and care of 

clothing 

3. The development of an interest in clothing se- 
lection, construction, and care 

4. The development of the ability to deal effec- 


*Eveene R. Smite and W. Appraising 
and Recording Student Progress. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1942, pp. 15-29. 
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tively with problems arising in regard to cloth- 

ing selection, construction, and care 

The development of suitable work habits and 

skills in relation to clothing construction and 

care 

This was followed by defining each type of objec- 
tive in terms of the sort of behavior expected of 
students. These steps are essential in any evalua- 
tion in order to determine the best methods to use 
in appraising progress students are making toward 
achieving the objectives. 


Evaluation Devices 


Since no evaluation devices which would provide 
evidence concerning the objectives in the clothing 
area were available, they had to be constructed. 
A plan was developed for devising a battery of 
paper and pencil instruments designed to be objec- 
tive, valid, and reliable. The five devices referred 
to as inventories were: (1) Clothing Interests; (2) 
Clothing Information; (3) Appreciation of Cloth- 
ing; (4) Problem Solving in Clothing Selection, 
Construction, and Care; (5) A Check List for 
Pupil Work Habits and Skills in Clothing Con- 
struction and Care (to be checked by teachers). 

In order to establish the validity of the inven- 
tories, the general procedure for test construction 
suggested by Tyler was followed.? In general the 
validity of instruments developed in this way rests 
on the translation of objectives in terms of be- 
haviors and setting up situations that give a chance 
for behavior to be expressed. This requires a 
review by other persons to see whether the transla- 
tion into behavior is a step that can be identified 
by others. 

In the preliminary steps of constructing the in- 
ventories, an attempt was made to include test 
items that were appropriate and meaningful for 
students enrolled in vocational home economics 
classes in Missouri high schools and consistent with 
the objectives and curriculum emphasis. An at- 
tempt also was made to phrase the directions in 
such a Way as to emphasize the desirability of an- 
swering as frankly and as honestly as possible. 
After the inventories were constructed each device 
was submitted to a selected group of home eco- 
nomics teachers for their criticism. They were 
instructed to examine the items in each inventory 
for: authenticity, clarity, suitability for objectives 
to be evaluated and for high school students, and 
keying of question. Preliminary forms of the inven- 

W. Tyrer. Constructing Achievement Tests. 
Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University, 1934, pp. 4-14. 
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tories were tried out with a small group of students. 
The inventories were revised in the light of the 
criticisms and suggestions given by the teachers and 
the results of the students’ responses. 

Responses to the revised inventories were ob- 
tained from a representative group of high school 
home economics students in Missouri, including 
students enrolled in the first-year, second-year, and 
third-year program of home economics. 

In the study of responses to the inventories, data 
obtained for each individual in the total group 
were combined with comparable data for others in 
the same group. Some analysis was made of indi- 
vidual responses, for a smaller sample from each 
group. In this study an effort was made to identify 
the typical growth or obtain a picture of develop- 
ment of the group as a whole. This served as a 
basis for pointing up strengths and weaknesses of 
the present offerings. 

Consideration was given to the implications re- 
vealed by the findings, and constructive measures 
for improving the program were suggested. The 
procedures followed in constructing the evaluation 
inventories were summarized. Suggestions were 
made for applying this procedure of evaluation in 
further study of the Missouri curriculum in the 
area of clothing and for using the procedure of 
evaluation followed in this study in other areas. 


Summary and Interpretation of Findings 


A study of the data collected through use of the 
inventories gave evidence regarding the degree to 
which the first-year, second-year, and third-year 
groups of students in the home economics program 
in Missouri were attaining objectives identified as 
important in the area of clothing. Statistically 
there was a difference between the groups of stu- 
dents significant at the 1-per-cent level or beyond 
for three of the objectives evaluated: 


1. The acquisition of information necessary for 
intelligent selection, construction, and care of 
clothing 
The development of the ability to deal effec- 
tively with problems arising in regard to cloth- 
ing selection, construction, and care 
The development of suitable work habits and 
skills in relation to clothing construction and 
care 


There was a difference between the advanced 
group and the other two groups significant at the 
1-per-cent level or beyond for the objective—the 
development of appreciation. However, the differ- 
ence between the first- and second-year groups was 
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not significant at the 5-per-cent level for this 
objective. As the mean scores for interest were 
high for all groups of students there was not any 
statistically significant difference for all “like” re- 
sponses of students even at the 5-per-cent level. 

In general one may conclude that the present 
program in the area of clothing is contributing to 
the acquisition of information, to the ability to 
select solutions to problems and reasons to support 
the choice, and to the development of suitable work 
habits and skills. The program is less effective in 
providing for the development of appreciation and 
in increasing the range of the student’s interest. 
From the evidence available, conclusions regarding 
the attainment of the five selected objectives in 
the area of clothing are: 

Interest. Interest in activities in the area of 
clothing was high for all greups of students. 

Interest in clothing activities was high for the 
beginning group of students and the advanced 
group showed increased interest in all categories. 

The second-year group of students was more 
indifferent to activities in all categories than were 
the beginning or advanced groups. 

Interest in activities of selection and construc- 
tion of clothing was greater than in activities of 
care of clothing and in activities that had socio- 
economic implications. 

Information. There was growth in the acquisi- 
tion of information as the students advanced in the 
program although the mean score was not high for 
any of the three groups of students. 

All groups of students possessed the greatest 
amount of information in relation to clothing con- 
struction. 

The learning which involved an application of a 
principle of design or a judgment as to the truth 
or falseness of a statement was the least effective 
for all groups of students. 

Appreciation. Appreciation in the categories Se- 
lection, Construction, and Socioeconomic increased 
somewhat as the students advanced in their home 
economics work. 

The most consistent increase in appreciation with 
the grade level was in the categories Construction 
and Socioeconomic. 

Appreciation in the area of clothing has not been 
developed to any marked extent for any group of 
students. 

There was a decrease in appreciation with the 
grade level in the category Care of Clothing. 

Problem Solving. Ability to solve problems was 
developed in the program. 
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Ability to choose right conclusions or solutions to 
problems was developed better than the ability to 
select reasons based on understandings or principles 
of clothing to support the choice made. 

Work habits and skills. Progress was made in 
the program in the development of suitable work 
habits and skills. 

The greatest improvement in performance was in 
Effective Care of Clothing; the least improvement 
was in Maintaining Effective Conditions for Sewing. 

The lowest mean score for all students was in the 
development of the skill Effective Use of Source 
Material. 


Implications for the Clothing Curriculum 


The following proposals for the improvement of 
the total program in the area of clothing are sup- 
ported by the findings from the study and by prac- 
tices proved to be effective from previous studies 
in the educational field: 

1. Clearly describe the five objectives in the 
area of clothing in terms of behavior that is ex- 
pected of students who are attaining the desired 
behavior; that will allow for the students to acquire 
the necessary information to base reasons for their 
choices in clothing on sound understandings and 
principles of clothing; that will stimulate and chal- 
lenge interest in all clothing categories; that will 
develop appreciation of clothing; and that will pro- 
vide certain desirable skills, such as maintaining 
effective conditions for sewing and using proper 
equipment. The defining of an objective by de- 
scribing or illustrating the kind of behavior the 
student is expected to acquire should be clarified 
to the extent that such behavior can be recognized 
when displayed by the students. This will serve as 
a useful set of criteria for selecting content, for 
suggesting learning activities for deciding on the 
kind of teaching procedures which will be most 
effective, and for determining the type of evalua- 
tion needed to get evidence of changes brought 
about as the result of teaching. 

2. Capitalize on the interests indicated by the 
students in this study in the area of clothing to 
develop other objectives, for example, to develop 
appreciation and acquire knowledge and skills nee- 
essary for solving problems in this area. 

3. Widen the range of activities in some cate- 
gories, particularly care of clothing and socioeco- 
nomic implications to try to get a balance of satis- 
fying learning experiences in all four categories. 

4. Introduce into the curriculum short-cut meth- 
ods in clothing construction to allow time for more 
emphasis to be given to other categories. 


4g 


Nutrition Program in the Virgin Islands 


Miss Jones is the director of Nutrition Service 
in the Department of Health, the Virgin 
Islands of the United States. As the first per- 
son to hold this position, she has developed 
the program described here. 


Ts Virgin Islands of the United States con- 
sists of three main islands: St. Thomas, St. 
John, and St. Croix, in addition to a number 
of smaller uninhabited islands. This group of 
islands forms a part of the Lesser Antilles. Arising 
in the Caribbean Sea, the islands have a semi- 
tropical climate, abundant sunshine, and refreshing 
trade winds. 

English is the universal language of the Islands, 
but Spanish is spoken by a large number of Puerto 
Ricans, and a French patois is spoken among the 
French of St. Thomas. 

The Virgin Islands is divided into two munici- 
palities: The Municipality of St. Thomas and St. 
John, and The Municipality of St. Croix. Charlotte 
Amalie, St. Thomas, is the capital and the head- 
quarters of the Department of Health. 

In the Virgin Islands the people depend almost 
entirely upon the Department of Health for every 
phase of their health needs. As a result, the De- 
partment of Health stands as the main agency for 
providing the population with its needs in medical 
and preventive care. To accomplish these needs 
central administration and operation of community 
resources are essential. The Department of Health 
directs the activities of the community institutions 
that provide health services to the citizens. Insti- 
tutions that fall under the jurisdiction of this 
agency are the Municipal Hospital of St. Thomas, 
the two Municipal Hospitals of St. Croix—one lo- 
cated in Christiansted and one in Frederiksted, 
the King’s Hill Home for the Aged and Mentally 
Ill, and the Hansen’s Home for Special Patients, 
also located in St. Croix. At these institutions all 
the medical, nursing, and related services involved 
in caring for the individual are the responsibility 
of the Department of Health. 

In extending services to the institutions, the vari- 
ous clinics, the home, and to the community, nutri- 
tion is inevitably woven into the pattern of Health 
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Department activities. With regard to quantity of 
food, an important item of good nutrition, the 
Virgin Islands is handicapped in producing enough 
to feed its people adequately. The topography of 
St. Thomas and St. John is mountainous and rocky, 
and the soil is poor. This condition favors a high 
rate of moisture evaporation. Terracing is prac- 
ticed, as would be expected. However, following a 
heavy rain, there is still much loss of top soil to 
the sea. With regard to St. Croix the terrain slopes 
gently and is therefore more conducive to agricul- 
tural endeavors, but the chief crop from this island 
is sugar cane. This allocation of ground leaves less 
cultivated land for food crops. However, there is 
evidence that an increased production in the oper- 
ating crops can be effected by more scientific 
methods of farming. 

In the meantime, the problem of supplying 
enough food remains. This need is met by leading 
merchants who import from continental United 
States and neighboring islands. As expected, con- 
sumer prices for imported foods are high. At the 
same time the purchasing power of the island home- 
maker would be inadequate, even under more favor- 
able conditions of food supply. As a result, the 
homemaker is continually faced with the problem 
of stretching her funds to provide enough food to 
prevent her family from being hungry and at the 
same time contribute the protective materials for 
good health. Since the homemaker is apt to strive 
for her meals to be filling, with less attention given 
to health measures, the need for nutrition services 
was long recognized by the Department of Health 
as a vital part of the corrective and preventive 
health services extended to the community. 

On July 1, 1948, the nutrition division was estab- 
lished as one of the public health divisions of the 
Department of Health. This event was marked by 
the admission of the first nutritionist to serve the 
islands of St. Thomas, St. John, and St. Croix. To 
be the first has the advantage of pioneering. It 
serves as a challenge in planning and developing 
whatever type of program the worker considers 
best for the community. Under such circumstances, 
the situation appeared ideal. However, upon closer 
examination, grave problems surrounded the initial 
stages of program development. 
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The community and the nutritionist were foreign 
to each other. The functions of the nutritionist 
were hazy and in many instances unknown to the 
community, except that her activities were related 
‘to foods. Under such conditions one could hardly 
expect to find an established nutrition committee 
or health council with a functioning nutrition sec- 
tion. That is to say, there was no organized group 
which could point out the nutritional needs of the 
community or help to develop an awareness of the 
relation of nutrition to health and the importance of 
improving the nutritional status of the community. 

On the other hand, the community presented 
problems to the nutritionist. Many foods for table 
use were unknown to the worker in name, nutritive 
value, place in the diet, and method of preparation. 


Actual Conditions Determine Program 


Since income determines largeiy what will be 
eaten in the home, the nutrition program was or- 
ganized around actual conditions. An examination 
of existing food practices, problems of food supply, 
the nutritional status of the community as observed 
by local physicians, and prevailing economic condi- 
tions revealed some specific needs. One of these 
was the need for nutrition education in bringing 
about an appreciation of the importance of local 
products to good health. Although the local food 
pattern showed several good points, some good 
foods for table use were regarded with little esteem. 
This was exemplified in the practice of feeding live- 
stock the turnip and beet greens from the garden, 
while an appraisal of the family diet showed no 
colored vegetable for several days. These foods 
were considered as farm animal foods and not for 
human consumption. In order that such foods 
assume their rightful place in the home, the com- 
munity had to be educated to appreciate them. 

The approach for stimulating community interest 
in island foods began through the press and the 
distribution of educational materials. Information 
was given on the food value, method of prepara- 
tion, and role in the diet of the respective products. 
For example, the papaya is a fruit similar to the 
honeydew melon in taste and texture. It is avail- 
able almost year round and is a good source of 
vitamin A and an excellent source of vitamin C. 
Yet, numerous nutritional histories revealed the 
diets to be low in these nutrients, while papayas 
on a near-by tree were allowed indifferently to 
decay. Information through the press and other 
literature brought the homemakers’ attention to 
the value of such near-to-hand food. 

An interest in foods developed surprisingly fast. 
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Close observation revealed the community to be 
pleased to find that many of their foods were ex- 
cellent sources of health materials. Now, a sense 
of pride is frequently seen in a homemaker who, 
having always used a particular food, finds her 
practice to be scientifically sound. This is impor- 
tant, since our aim is not to take away the familiar 
dishes of the community but to supplement them 
by adding those foods which would make the diet 
more nearly adequate. 

In food preparation the coal pot with charcoal 
is the traditional cooking equipment. The coal pot 
is easily handled and transported. On a hot day 
the homemaker can set up her cooking unit out of 
doors on the shady side of the house. If it is rain- 
ing, she may prepare her food in the family room 
or on the porch. 

In the process of fully utilizing the one or two 
coal pots and meager kitchen utensils, the island 
homemaker has often found it practical to cook 
all of the food for the meal in one pot. This prac- 
tice has produced a number of one-pot or one-dish 
meals. Kalaloo, masamby, maufe, and pea soup 
are popular one-dish meals. It is customary to 
prepare these dishes with meats, fish, and various 
colored vegetables. The importance of these dishes 
is noted particularly in their use of complete pro- 
teins and colored vegetables. 

On the other hand, there are several stereotyped 
menus that are equally entrenched in the eating 
pattern. Boiled fish and fungi (a breadstuff of 
yellow cornmeal), souse and potato salad, and fried 
fish with either green bananas, tania (similar to 
white potatoes), yams, or plantains are common 
dinner menus. These foods are good, but it is 
readily observed that others are needed if the meal 
is to provide its quota of health materials. In 
rendering service, recommendations are made for 
those foods that would make such well-liked menus 
more nearly adequate. 


Program Allows Flexibility 


It should be pointed out that the nutrition pro- 
gram is flexible, and modifications occur according 
to changes in community resources. In the hospital 
institutions the need for technical assistance is 
great. Facilities in the dietary department are 
grossly inadequate for the diet therapy and census 
loads. This inadequacy is keenly felt in food prepa- 
ration and service, in dishwashing, storage, and 
cleaning procedures. In order that the best possible 
food service be provided under such handicaps, an 
education program is extended to the food super- 
visor, the nurse, and the patient. The physician is 
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also given consultant services in his medical care 
activities to the community. 


Co-operation of Community Groups 


Other areas of contact for extension of nutrition 
education are provided through group meetings, 
with teachers, parents, home economics classes, 
civie organizations, the antepartum and postpartum 
patients, and other selected groups having similar 
interests and food requirements. It has been ob- 
served that the health of the baby and child is 
an effective appeal to the mother to provide the 
family with the opportunity to build good habits 
with regards to food. 

The schoo! also stands as a major institution for 
influencing the health of the community. Partici- 
pation in the school lunch program provides a 
wholesome meal and also an opportunity for the 
child to become familiar with a wide variety of 
foods. In nutrition units adapted to selected grades, 
several methods are employed for integration with- 
in the school and also the home life of the child. 

An extension of: nutrition is further observed in 
the services directed to Health Department per- 
sonnel whose activities require a knowledge of 
nutrition. In this phase of program execution, in- 
struction is given in general nutrition and diet 
therapy. The latter particularizes the special diets 
most frequently requested by the physician. 

Consultant ‘services are provided to all divisions 
of the Health Department, allied agencies, and 
civic organizations. These organizations serve as 
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liaison between the nutrition division of the De- 
partment of Health and the community. Areas of 
service include appraising and interpreting nutri- 
tion literature, preparing and selecting educa- 
tional materials, interpreting food needs for indi- 
viduals and families, budgeting, recommending 
supplemental foods in child feeding programs and 
in individual cases of low-income families, and 
promoting the use and availability of nutritionally 
improved products. 

In the latter area considerable attention has been 
given to initiating the selective use of enriched 
flour at the bakery and in over-the-counter sales. 
An appraisal of this project reveals an encouraging 
picture. All the commercial bakeries in St. Thomas 
are now using enriched flour. One of them has even 
based part of his radio advertising on this recent 
change to enriched flour. Enriched flour is selec- 
tively purchased by all health institutions. Also, 
the St. Thomas Department of Social Welfare pur- 
chases enriched flour for its institutions. However, 
our goal is to make enriched flour a permanent item 
in the dietary pattern of the community. This 
requires positive legislative action that will not be 
forthcoming until we have convinced other key 
citizens of the health returns from this product. 

In an underprivileged area such as ours, the 
nutrition program is conducted in the light of local 
agricultural and economic conditions. By recom- 
mending nutritional practices that are within the 
reach of the population, interest can be stimulated 
to effect an improved community health program. 


Use Rayon Standards Like a Textbook 


The Rayon, Acetate, and Mixed Fabrics Standards adopted by the Amer- 
ican Standards Association in 1952 are being published in a form which 
makes them suitable for use as textbooks. The Standards are valuable to 
consumers not only because they cover 17 per cent of the annual output of 
all textiles but also because they bring universal interpretation to the terms 
“washable,” “washable at hand temperature,” and “dry cleanable.” 

Prepublication prices which will be continued through November are: 


COMBINATIONS 


Women’s & Girls’ Men's Boys’ Home 


Wearing Apparel Wearing Apparel 
COMPLETE and 
Test Methods 
$4.25 $3.00 
25 to 99 copies 2.9714 2.10 


COPIES (BOUND) 


Single copy 


Furnishings 
and and Test 
Test Methods Methods 
$2.80 $2.65 
1.96 1.851% 


Further discounts are available on larger quantities. 


Order from: American Standards Association, 70 E. 45th Street, New York 


37, ¥. 
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Research 


The Effect of the Method of Fat and Water 


Incorporation on the Average Shortness and the 


Mrs. Rose, who conducted the study she re- 
ports here, is an instructor in food preparation 
in the School of Home Economics, University 
of Washington. Miss Dresslar, associate pro- 
fessor, and Dr. Johnston, assistant professor, 
in the same school, aided in formulating plans 
and with the statistical data for the study. 


HE teaching of successful pastry making to 

the inexperienced student presents several 

problems, the chief of which is the technique 
of the addition of water. An uneven distribution 
and, or, a total of too much water incorporated 
results in areas within a single pastry sample which 
are too tender or those which are noticeably tough. 
A recipe of standard proportions, together with a 
well-defined technique for the addition of water 
which will reduce the skill and judgment required, 
must be used to insure a uniformly tender product. 

The purpose of this investigation was to deter- 
mine which of two techniques of fat and water 
incorporation produced pastry with a greater aver- 
age shortness and a more uniform tenderness. 

The conventional method (1) of cutting fat into 
sifted flour and salt and tossing water in last was 
studied in contrast to the water-in-fat emulsion 
method (II) of whipping boiling water into fat and 
adding the sifted dry ingredients last. 

All variables were controlled in the technique of 
handling the ingredients and the pastry. Atmos- 
pherie conditions of humidity, pressure, and tem- 
perature were uncontrolled. However, to insure, as 
nearly as possible, similar atmospheric conditions, 
pastry was prepared in small batches of 10 wafers 


Uniformity of Tenderness of Pastry 


THELMA S. ROSE, MARTHA E. DRESSLAR, 
and KATHLEEN A. JOHNSTON 


each using alternate methods. Eleven minutes was 
allowed from the time the ingredients were taken 
from the storage containers until the prepared 
wafers were placed in the oven. All pastry was 
prepared and baked in the morning hours to lessen 
the variation in atmospheric conditions. 


Formula for pastry (10 wafers) 


Measure Weight 

All-purpose flour .. 1 cup 115 grams 

Paes 14 tsp 2 grams 
Hydrogenated 

vegetable oil .... % cup plus 2 Tbsp 69 grams 


27 milliliters 
75 milliliters 


2 Tbsp 
Homogenized milk. 1% tsp 


All wafers were baked 11 minutes at 450° F in a 
tested gas oven and removed immediately to a 
metal cooling rack. The wafers were cooled one 
hour at room temperature on the sheet on which 
they were baked and then tested immediately on 
the Bailey Shortometer. A total of 1,000 wafers, 500 
for each method, were broken on the Shortometer 
and the readings analyzed. 


Results of four statistical determinations on each method 


METHOD 


MPASURE (WATER-IN-FaT 
EMULSION) 
Range, ounces ..............- 105 to 310 75 to 209 
Arithmetic mean, ounces...... 189 138 
Standard deviation .......... 39 21 
Standard error of the mean... 0.17 0.09 


There was more variation in the breaking 
strength of wafers in Method I than in Method II. 
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Less than a fourth of the total samples in Method I 
fell within a range of 2 ounces breaking strength 
centered around the mean of 18.9 ounces, while 
nearly a half of the total samples in Method II fell 
within a range of 3 ounces breaking strength cen- 
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a sample of 10 wafers was as great or greater than 
the difference between the arithmetic means in 
almost all cases. 

To determine the distribution of the fat and to 
clarify the composition of the white streaks ob- 


tered around the mean of 13.8 ounces. The distri- 
bution curve for each method was distinct with 
only a small portion of each curve overlapping (see 
chart). The probability that further samples, using 
the same techniques, would give similar results was 
99.7 out of 100, that is, there would be less than 
one ounce difference in the means, as indicated by 
the standard error of the mean for each method 
(see table). The standard deviation of 3.9 for 
Method I and 2.1 for Method IT (see table) indi- 
cated that tenderness of the conventional method 
was more variable than that of the water-in-fat 
emulsion method. ‘ 

The difference in the arithmetic mean between 
Method I and Method II (see table) was 5.1 ounces 
average breaking strength, which indicated that the 
conventional method produced a less tender pastry 
than the water-in-fat emulsion method. Two per- 
sons who tasted the wafers found that their limit of 
discrimination of tenderness or toughness in wafers, 
selected at random, was 3 to 4 ounces breaking 
strength, which suggested that the difference in the 
arithmetic mean was just within taste percepti- 
bility. Also, the range of breaking strength within 


NUMBER OF WAFERS WITHIN Eaco RANGE oF OuNCES OF BREAKING STRENGTH 


FE. F. Marten 


Equipment used in rolling and cutting of pastry sample: 

(1) metal covered board, (2) baking sheet, (3) metal 

guards, (4) ruler, (5) pliofilm, (6) rolling pin, (7) guide 
card, (8) cutter, (9) pricker, (10) pastry sample 
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served, samples of pastry were prepared with fat 
colored with Sudan III, a fat-soluble dye. In the 
unbaked samples from Method I, white streaks and 
flecks were observed unevenly distributed through- 
out the dough, which indicated that these forma- 
tions were not fat but gluten, formed from the 
flour and liquid portion of the dough. In Method 
II, the unbaked samples showed an even color with 
no streaks or flecks, which indicated a more even 
distribution of ingredients and less formation of 
gluten strands. These observations suggested that 
more gluten formation in Method I would tend to 
produce a less tender pastry and the uneven dis- 
tribution of fat would tend to make the pastry less 
uniform in tenderness. 

Colored pastry samples were baked and observed. 
Color changes were noted but were less prominent 
because of masking by the brown color of the 
baked samples. \ 


E. F. Marten 


Equipment used in the preparation of the pastry dough: 

(1) scale, (2) saucer, (3) waxed paper, (4) tablespoon, 

(5) spatula, (6) thermometers, (7) pipette, (8) pitcher, 

(9) graduated cylinder, (10) shaker, (11) stop watch, 

(12) electric mixer, (13) pastry knife, (14) room 
thermometer 


The method of fat and water incorporation when 
making pastry appeared to have an effect on the 
average shortness and the uniformity of tenderness 
of the product as evidenced by this investigation. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Pastry made by two methods, which differed only 
in the manner in which the fat and water were 
incorporated, was tested on the Bailey Shortometer. 


PASTRY 


E. F. Marten 


Shortometer and other equipment used to determine the 
breaking strength of pastry 


Results from four statistical determinations, under 

the conditions of this investigation, showed that: 

1. There was a significant difference in average 
shortness in the pastry. Pastry made by the 
water-in-fat emulsion method was more tender 
than that made by the conventional method. 

2. There was a greater uniformity of tenderness in 
the pastry made by the water-in-fat emulsion 
method than by the conventional method. 

The water-in-fat emulsion method offers a stand- 
ard technique for adding water to pastry and re- 
duces the amount of judgment and skill necessary 
in making an acceptable product. 

An investigation now in progress of these two 
methods of fat and water incorporation as done 
by hand, rather than by machine, will be of prac- 
tical significance to the laboratory instructor teach- 
ing pastry making. 
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Personal Appearance as a Factor 
in Social Acceptance' 


Mr. Cannon is an assistant professor and Dr. 
Staples is an associate professor in the de- 
partment of home economics at the University 
of Nebraska. Mrs. Carlson, now a homemaker, 
was a graduate assistant there at the time this 
study was made. 


Summary 


In order to determine to what extent personal appear- 
ance is a factor in social acceptability, elementary and 
high school pupils were rated for personal appearance 
on scales constructed for the purpose and were then 
given sociometric tests. The girls scored higher than 
the boys in personal appearance at all grade levels and 
showed a consistent improvement in dress and grooming 
with age. A significant relationship between personal 
appearance and popularity existed for the high school 
girls but not for the elementary school girls nor for 
the boys. 


In determining the various correlates of social 
acceptability in children and adolescents, the fac- 
tors of neatness, cleanliness, and dress have been 
included in several investigations. Austin and 
Thompson (1) asked children to give the reason for 
their friendship choices and found that physical 
appearance (nice looking, clean, neat, pretty 
clothes) held fifteenth place in a list of 21 classifi- 
cations. Bonney (2) describes his “most popular 
children” as being in complete accord with the 
group norms of dress, grooming, and manners. 

Several studies have used the Tryon “guess-who” 
test in order to determine what qualities of person- 
ality children consider desirable in their classmates. 
One variable relates to personal appearance (as 
children judge each other): “neat, clean, tidy— 
unkempt, untidy.” Tryon (3) found that 12-year- 
old boys prefer unkemptness to tidiness, while tidi- 
ness is highly valued as a trait in 12-year-old girls. 
By the age of 15 boys no longer approve of un- 
kemptness, and in girls of this age tidiness, while 


' Published with the approval of the director as Paper 
No. 564, Journal Series, Nebraska Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Lincoln. 


KENNETH L. CANNON, 
RUTH STAPLES, and IRENE CARLSON 


approved, is overshadowed by the higher values 
attributed to being a good sport and attractive to 
boys. Kuhlen and Lee (4) found no reversal of 
“tidiness—unkemptness” but report that throughout 
the sixth, ninth, and twelfth grades both boys and 
girls who were most frequently chosen as friends 
were also more frequently rated by their classmates 
as “neat, clean, tidy.” Tuddenham (5) found tidi- 
ness to have fairly high value for fifth grade girls. 
High school girls, especially those in the upper 
socioeconomic levels, attribute higher prestige value 
to “being a good dresser,” as contrasted to “neat and 
clean,” than do boys or do girls of lower social 
classes, according to the findings of Anastasi and 
Miller (6). 

Considering how adolescents feel about their own 
clothing in relation to social acceptance, Hall (7) 
and Flaceus (8) found that being well dressed made 
adolescents, especially girls, feel more sociable and 
gave them a sense of worth and power. More re- 
cently Silverman (9) reports that through ages 12 
to 18 girls conform closely in the style of dress for 
everyday wear. Motivating factors in dress -and 
grooming include: desire for approval, for sexual 
attractiveness, and for personal happiness and self- 
confidence. Ryan (10) found that if the college 
freshman girl feels well dressed, she thinks she is 
apt to be more talkative, peppier, and can enter 
more into the activities at hand and feel part of 
the group. If she feels poorly dressed she thinks 
that she is quieter, self-conscious, that she tries to 
keep away from the center of activity and may feel 
a spectator and not a part of the group. 


Problem and Procedure 


The present investigation is concerned with two 
questions: first, the evaluation of the personal ap- 
pearance of children and adolescents, that is, the 
degree to which they are well or poorly dressed 
and groomed; and second, the determination of any 
relationship which may exist between this variable 
and the degree of social acceptance in the peer 
group as measured by sociometric tests. 
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Subjects: Pupils attending two public schools 
served as subjects. School A had an enrollment of 
76 elementary, 43 junior high, and 78 senior high 
pupils, a total of 95 boys and 102 girls, all of whom 
were included in this study. They were housed in 
one building and represented the entire school popu- 
lation of a community of 1,097 persons.* School B, 
housed in two adjacent buildings, was located in an 
outlying district of a city of 98,884 population, the 
pupils representing all socioeconomic classes, with 
somewhat heavier weighting toward the middle and 
upper class groups. Grades 2, 3, 5, and 7 through 
11 were selected for this study and furnished 67 
elementary, 102 junior high, and 71 senior high 
school subjects of whom 138 were boys and 102 
girls. 

The Rating Scales.* It was necessary to devise a 
scale which would discriminate quantitatively be- 
tween individuals with respect to their personal 
appearance. Preliminary work consisted of visits 
by one of the authors to several grade and high 
schools in order to ascertain the range in the qual- 
ity of clothes and the neatness, cleanliness, and 
personal grooming of the pupils. Fashion counts 
were made to assist in getting an over-all picture 
of the clothing most commonly worn and thus con- 
sidered suitable and appropriate. Teachers from 
different communities answered a questionnaire 
describing “well dressed and well groomed” and 
“poorly dressed and poorly groomed” children, 
based on schoolroom observations. With this foun- 
dation two five-point rating scales were constructed, 
one for elementary and one for junior and senior 
high school pupils. Each scale was composed of five 
subseales as follows: 


A. Appropriate and suitable clothes 

B. Grooming (hair, nails, teeth, face) 

C. Neatness and cleanliness (clothing, body, hands, 
head) 

D. Becomingness of costume 

E. Fit of clothes and shoes 


Descriptive words and phrases were listed for 
points 1, 3, and 5 on each subscale applicable to 
both boys and girls, girl only, or boy only. With 
two assistants, the experimenter who had made the 
sarlier observations tested the scales for usability 
by actual rating of pupils in several classrooms of 
School B. The teachers had the children engage 


? The high school includes pupils from the surrounding 
rural area. 

3 Copies of the Rating Scales and of the Sociometric 
Tests may be secured on request from the authors. 
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in Various activities, such as board work and read- 
ing before the class, so that they could be seen walk- 
ing, sitting, and standing. On the pretext of seeing 
their written work, the investigators were permitted 
to walk up and down the aisles for closer observa- 
tion. Results were reviewed frequently, and de- 
scriptive phrases were deleted, altered, or added in 
an effort to define each category clearly and objec- 
tively and to get a satisfactory range of ratings on 
the five points of each of the scales. A check sheet 
was devised so that each child in a room could be 
rated in succession on the same subeategory of the 
scale to avoid “halo-effect.” 

Reliability. When the stage was reached where 
further refinements were deemed unnecessary, the 
investigator working independently with one or the 
other of the assistants rated 130 pupils. The follow- 
ing percentages of observer agreement were obtained 
in the five categories of the rating scale: A, 92 per 
cent; B, 91 per cent; C, 95 per cent; D, 91 per cent; 
E, 94 per cent. 

Pupil ratings and scores. After the reliability of 
the rating scale was established, all of the pupils 
in School A and the selected grades in School B 
were rated twice during the spring of 1949 with 
the same co-operation of the classroom teachers as 
stated above. Personal appearance scores were cal- 
culated by taking the sum of the two composite 
ratings given to each pupil. Each of the five sub- 
divisions of the scale had the possibility of a rating 
of 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5; hence, the lowest possible score 
was 10 and the highest 50. 

Sociometric Tests. Three tests were worked out 
for'use in the present study. Test I, for grades 1 to 
3, included choice of companions for a picnic, for 
sitting in adjoining seats, and a designation of “best 
friends.” Test II, for grades 4 to 6, included the 
above plus a choice of companions for schoolwork. 
Test III, for the upper grades, included choice of 
committee workers, picnic companions, school repre- 
sentatives at a state conference, and “best friends.” 
No restrictions were placed on the number of names 
listed. Grades 1 to 6 confined choices to their class- 
rooms, but the older pupils could choose within the 
7 to 12 (School A) or 7 to 11 (School B) grade 
range. 

The sociometric scores were computed differently 
for the two schools. For School A the value of 5 was 
assigned to a first choice, 4 for second, 3 for third, 
2 for fourth, and 1 for other positions. With School 
B the value of 10 was assigned to first choice, 9 for 
second, and so on to the tenth place. Thereafter 
each choice was given the value of 1. A summation 
of the values recorded for all of the choices given to 
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an individual constituted that person’s social ac- 
ceptance score.* 


Results 


Personal appearance. A summary of the personal 
appearance scores is presented in table 1. The 
range and mean scores at each grade level and for 
each sex are remarkably similar in the two com- 
munities. There is an increase in personal appear- 
ance scores with increase in grade level, much more 
noticeable for the girls than for the boys. 


TABLE 1 
Range and means of personal appearance scores 


GRADE NUMBER 
LEVEL OF CASES 


Boys 
Elementary 
Junior High 
Senior High 


School A 


.| Elementary 
Junior High 
Senior High 

Girls 
Elementary 


Junior High 
Senior High 


SS& £25 


School A 


RRS 


Elementary 
Junior High 
Senior High 


At all three grade levels in both schools the girls’ 
mean personal appearance scores are higher than 
those of the boys. Critical ratios were computed to 
test this sex difference and are summarized in table 
2. For the elementary grades the difference proved 
to be nonsignificant in School A and significant at 
the 5 per cent level in School B. In the junior high 
the difference is significant at the 5 per cent and 1 
per cent levels for schools A and B, respectively, and 
at the 1 per cent level for both senior high schools. 

Two explanations for this sex difference may be 
suggested. Tryon and Henry (11) list as one of 
the “developmental tasks” of early adolescence the 
acceptance of the body. They state that the boy or 
girl works on personal appearance until he or she 


*The data from School B were collected first. The data 
from School A were part of a larger project, and the simpler 
scoring method was adopted. 
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has an acceptable physical image of the self. If this 
statement is true, the fact that girls mature more 
rapidly than boys suggests a possible developmental 
cause for the better personal appearance achieved 
by the girls at each grade level. Or, since boys 
participate a great deal in physically active games 
and attach high prestige to athletic skills, whereas 
girls have far less interest in such activities (5, 12), 
this may result in different standards of dress and 
grooming for the sexes which are recognized and 
accepted generally. 

Relationship between personal appearance and 
social acceptance. In order to determine whether or 
not a relationship exists between the degree to which 
the pupils are well dressed and their popularity, co- 
efficients of correlations were calculated between 
the personal appearance scores and the social ac- 
ceptance scores for each of the sexes at each grade 


TABLE 2 
Critical ratio between girls’ and boys’ 
personal appearance scores 


CRITICAL LEVEL OF 


SIGNIFICANCE 


Elementary 
Junior High 
Senior High 


5 per cent 
1 per cent 
1 per cent 


Elementary 
Junior High 
Senior High 


level. As shown in table 3, at the elementary school 
level none of the correlation coefficients proved to be 
significant. With the exception of the junior high 
in School B, none of the boys’ groups shows a sig- 
nificant correlation. However, for the older girls, 
there is a significant relationship between the two 
variables. Correlation coefficient of +-0.643, +-0.423, 
and +0.531, significant at the 1 per cent level of 
confidence, were obtained for both junior high 
groups and for the senior high girls of School B. 
The r of +0.296 for the senior high girls of School 
A approached but did not reach statistical reliabil- 
ity. 

When we consider the pupils who received the 
extreme scores, one trend stands out clearly and 
supports the quantitative data. All of the most 
popular girls from the seventh through the twelfth 
grades excel in or conform closely to the norm for 
personal appearance. 


| | 12 to 43 | 31.6 
I | | 20 to 44 30.8 
| 26 to 39 31.2 
School B..... 19 to 35 | 28.9 
15to 45 | 30.4 
| 24to50 | 31.3 
School A 1.47 Nonsignificant 
23 to 49 | 34.0 2.32 5 per cent 
7 i | 16 to 50 | 35.8 4.91 1 per cent 
28 to 50 | 36.1 
School B 1.86 
: School B... 24 20 to 48 | 31.9 2.94 
\ 46 19to 48 | 34.0 3.45 
32 | 26to48 | 36.8 
| 
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Most studies agree that a group of factors rather desire to adopt a standard of dress and grooming 


than any single one is important in children’s popu- which meets group approval, we cannot say. The 
larity and that there is a shifting of the values at- extent to which an adolescent girl conforms to the 
tributed to these various factors as the children group standard of personal appearance, yet does 


not depend on it or judge by it in matters of social 
acceptance, may be an indicator of one area of 
TABLE 3 social maturity. 
Coefficients of correlation between personal appearance 
and social acceptance scores 
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Make Reservations Now for Edinburgh Congress 


Now is the time to make travel reservations for the Eighth International 
Congress of Home Economics to be held in Edinburgh, Scotland, August 
12 to 18, 1953. With travel to the British Isles particularly heavy next year 
because of the coronation of Queen Elizabeth II, many home economists 
have already very wisely made travel reservations. All others who hope to 
be able to attend the Congress should discuss their plans with a travel agent 
or a steamship or airline company at once. Several attractive new ships, 
including the Dutch Maasdam, the French Flandre, and our own United States, 
were added to the Atlantic liners this year for travelers who enjoy an ocean 
voyage while the transatlantic airlines offer attractive service for the air- 
minded. 

Preparations for AHEA participation in the Congress program are already 
well advanced. [See September and October JourNaLs, pages 558 and 647.] 


College Clubs 


Mrs. Carol Best, Epitor 


Point System Helps Keep 
College Club Interest High 


CONNIE MATLAVAGE 
Pennsylvania State College 


The point system has helped our home economics 
club solve the problem of maintaining a large and 
active organization in which all members partici- 
pate, even on a campus where many clubs other 
than ours demand time and energy. This is how 
it works: 

Each member accumulates “points” by working 
on a committee, acting as a committee chairman, 
serving during our morning coffee hour in the Living 
Center, making articles to sell at our bazaars, and 
participating in any other projects we plan during 
the year. 

The recording secretary keeps an accurate count 
of the points accumulated by each member, which 
are totaled at the end of each semester. Girls must 
earn a certain number of points to be eligible for 
the club and certain additional points before they 
can be considered for office. We have set a mini- 
mum number of points which our members must 
make each semester to continue as members. 

At each mid-term, we scan the secretary's book 
to determine which girls need more opportunity to 
work on projects. When we needed reliable people 
to carry out plans for entertaining the Province II 
Workshop, we also used the secretary's record to 
help us find the best workers. 

We give the point system credit for much of the 
success of our club, and we hope that college clubs 
on other campuses may find it helpful. 


Students Sell Fashion Designs 


Jacquie CUNNINGHAM 
University of Alabama 


Careers in fashion design are what Ruth Edge- 
worth and I have been aiming toward in our col- 
lege work, but we did not dream we might have a 
start in our careers before graduation. Each of ys 
has sold a design to a pattern service in New York! 


Ruth Edgeworth and Jacquie Cunningham model the 
designs they sold to a New York pattern service. 


The designs we sold were made in our advanced 
costume design course. Members of the class 
modeled original designs at the annual Fashion 
Forum here at the University, where Sallie Hill, 
editor of the home department of the Progressive 
Farmer, saw them. Miss Hill, impressed with the 
class’s work, suggested to Henrietta Thompson, the 
head of our department of clothing, textiles, and re- 
lated art, that several of the original designs be sub- 
mitted to the Peerless Fashion Service in New 
York, a supplier of pattern features for newspapers 
and magazines. One design of Ruth's and one of 
mine were selected for purchase, and five others are 
being considered. 

In creating these costumes, we used motifs we 
selected from plates showing historic fashions and 
adapted them to modern use. Both of our dresses 
were street models in cotton—Ruth’s a light blue 
broadcloth with jacket and mine a three-color cot- 
ton taffeta in princess style. We are fortunate to 
have this taste of success while still in college—it 
gives us incentive to do even better work in prepar- 
ing for our chosen field. 
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What Home Economics 
Training Means to Me 


Yvonne Foret 


Yvonne Foret, as president of the College 
Division of the Louisiana Home Economics 
Association, gave this talk in a symposium 
on “Improving Home Economics Instruction” 
before the Home Economics Section of the 
annual Louisiana College Conference held in 
New Orleans in March. She was then a student 
at Southwestern Louisiana Institute at La- 
fayette and is now teaching in East Feliciana 
Parish, Louisiana. 


What should home economics mean to every 
girl? I can answer the question by telling what it 
means to me now that my student days in home 
economics are almost over. To me it means that I 
have professional training which enables me to 
function intelligently in 
the various fields of 


Long's Studio 


homemaking. Whether 
I become a_ full-time 
homemaker or take a 


job outside my home, I 
have a feeling of confi- 
dence. I hope my train- 
ing has made me a re- 
sponsible, self-directing 
individual in any situa- 
tion. 

Because of the profes- 
sional attitude developed 
in college, I will con- 
tinue to absorb ideas and therefore grow in my pro- 
fession. I believe this growth is vital because home 
economics is continually advancing. Also, the inter- 
relationship of home economies with a number of 
fields stimulates me to seek information in those 
fields as well. 


Yvonne Foret 


Work for Better Living 


I do not need to tell those of you who are already 
established in the home economies profession what 
the vocational opportunities are. I believe, how- 
ever, that trained home economists bring to society 
more than cooking and sewing skills. Home econ- 
omists correlate these skills with understanding of 
family life in a changing society. We home econ- 
omists work for better living, not only as individuals 
and members of families, but also as citizens. 
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Conference Bound 


Oklahoma A & M home economics club members took a 
bus from Stillwater to the annual state leadership con- 
ference of Oklahoma's college home economics clubs at 
East Central State College at Ada. Albryn Brady sent 
this picture and reported, “The basic aim of the con- 
ference is to bring all problems of the college clubs into 
clearer perspective and to carry back to the individual 
clubs possible suggestions and definite answers for the 
problems.” Other colleges represented were: Okla- 
homa College for Women, Southwestern State Teachers 
College, Oklahoma University, Conners College, Okla- 
homa Baptist University, Central State College, Phillips 
University, and Eastern A & M College. 


Our Money-making Project 


Nancy HartMan 
Bowling Green State University 
When we started our catering and waitress 
project two years ago, we thought it would provide 
1 “pin money” fund for paying our college club 
state and national dues, but it has become a cam- 
pus service that many other groups depend upon. 
We begin each term by sending announcements to 
campus organizations describing our service. The 
requests we receive in return are always more than 
we can supply. 

We serve large banquets, teas, or refreshments 
for smaller groups. Occasionally, the work we are 
called upon to do is food preparation and washing 
dishes. We work in groups and from one to two 
hours for each function. Each girl is expected to 
participate in this project not more than two times 
per year. We have had to refuse some requests for 
our service rather than ask members to give up 
time needed for studies and other activities. 
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Traffic Lanes and Circles 
in the Large Kitchen 


OrepHA Mare THOMAS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


This article is a condensation of Dr. Thomas’ 
paper, “Designing Institution Kitchens for 
Efficient Production,” given at the 1952 
annual meeting of the AHEA. 


Lately the emphasis has been on the flow of food 
materials through the institution kitchen. We have 
all been interested in making the flow of each prin- 
cipal food product follow a path as direct and as 
short as possible. Ideally each product would fol- 
low a straight, short line from the receiving en- 
trance to the service center. Since this is physically 
impossible, a variation of this plan is to have dif- 
ferent products follow different loops into depart- 
ments along the main flow line or to have products 
fan out to departments immediately behind the 
area of service for those products. 

All of this planning to reduce the transportation 
of supplies depends upon the placement of equip- 
ment. In order for foods to be processed with a 
minimum of distance traversed, the equipment must 
be arranged in such a manner that the pieces needed 
in processing and serving the majority of the prod- 
ucts are in series which follow the order of that 
processing, and these pieces must be very close 
together. Our business is different from most other 
manufacturing business because of timing. People 
want our products at a very definite time of day, 
due often to conditions beyond their control. A 
noon hour is decided by some other person or organ- 
ization. Half an hour later than this is too late for 
that guest or patron. On the other hand food ready 
to serve too early deteriorates rapidly. If prepared 
ahead, most foods are not so appetizing as they are 
when freshly prepared. Each product has a peak 
of quality and any slight delay makes it less desir- 
able. Therefore, many of our products cannot be 
prepared and stored as can automobiles, radios, 
clothing, washing machines, and thousands of other 
manufactured products. 

Besides the deterioration of quality of foods, 
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arrangement of and distances between pieces of 
equipment are important because of labor involved. 
Watch your workers! Wherever they go, the trip 
in one direction is nearly always empty handed or 
without a load. This means that the distances 
between pieces or storages are covered twice for 
an effective trip. This was demonstrated by the 
illiterate drayman who rendered a bill of: 

5 comes 

5 goes 

.50¢ went 

$5.00 

The layout to facilitate through traffic, then, is 
one phase of kitchen planning. It takes consider- 
able time to plan these routes to be most efficient 
for the most popular foods. But this time is well 
spent. For example, if two weeks of concentrated 
effort will result in saving 1% hour per day for each 
of 20 employees for years and years, it is well worth 
the time spent. 

Good planning involves having enough of the 
proper equipment at the proper places. But often 
we are confronted with a different type of problem. 
There is a tendency to oversell equipment in newly 
equipped kitchens and food services. In two large 
hospitals equipped recently there have been two 
complete diet kitchens installed. In each case the 
special diet items were few under our present ideas 
of using the house diet with the necessary modifica- 
tions for the special diets. In each case the kitchen, 
which cost at least $20,000 for space and equip- 
ment, was standing idle. In one case the installa- 
tion had been planned and made in spite of the 
protest of the dietitian who had been with the 
organization for 25 years. In another new installa- 
tion, four 30-pound potato peelers were included. 
Since the time for peeling a batch of potatoes is 
not over three minutes, one peeler would have been 
enough. If a spare was desired, two machines 
would have been a maximum. The other two were 
excess baggage. And the original cost is not the 
only cost. The workers must walk past these extra 
pieces of equipment dozens of times each day, thus 
increasing the distance on every trip by at least 
eight feet. The establishment will be paying for 
that mistake in every weekly payroll. Even if the 
equipment were removed, the distance for each trip 
would be the same, as that is determined by space, 
walls, doors, and other installations. 

As important as these routes, are those in an- 
other type of traffic which has been emphasized less. 
We have traffic circles or local traffic as well as 
through traffic lanes. These routes are covered by 
the mobile equipment or equipment which is on the 
go. Dishes, silver, glassware, and trays go around 
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in recurring trips. They go from serving center 
to customers—to tables—to collection centers—to 
dishwashing center—to storage—to service center 
again. This might be represented on our charts by 
circles of movement, part or all of which must be 
made by our paid employees. Therefore, that circle 
should be studied. Transportation should be kept 
at a minimum. On your plan, take a different 
colored pencil and draw this circle. How much of 
this distance can you get customers to carry these 
items? Can you reduce any part of it which your 
employees must traverse and which, therefore, is 
costing you money? 

There is another traffic circle we should study— 
the pot and pan route. These come from clean 
storage to preparation center—to service center 
and /or food storage center—to scullery center—to 
clean storage center again. Each of these move- 
ments costs you labor money. Therefore, it is 
important to reduce each are on this cirele to a 
minimum. 

Trucks, food carts, and other conveyors also 
move about in recurring routes. Their routes must 
be planned, with adequate aisles, doorways, and 
elevators. When they are not in use, storage space 
must be provided. Their traffic circles are larger 
ones and require careful planning. 

The garbage cans follow another type of traffic 
circles. From each of the various collection centers 
the cans move to storage before disposal of con- 
tents—then to washing center—and finally back to 
the collection location again. 

When you are drawing your lines of traffic con- 
sider the means of transportation. Are employees 
cutting down trips by doing multiple handlings— 
using caris, trucks, trays, dollies, and baskets? Are 
the employees who receive a lower rate per hour 
making deliveries to those who receive more? 

Some of the traffic lanes cross necessarily. Study 
those that do cross and the timings of these cross- 
ings. Eliminate these danger areas if possible. If 
this is not possible, study whether the timings for 
certain traffic can be scheduled to use these inter- 
sections at other than rush hours. 

Traffic is affected not only by the placement of 
large equipment but also by the location of foods, 
supplies, and portable equipment. Take a look 
about your kitchen. Are you storing each item at 
the “center of first use’? Can you rearrange the 
storage to accomplish this? Can it be done with 
the expenditure of little or no money? Very often 
it can be, with thought. Remember traffic in your 
kitchen is costing you labor dollars weekly. Your 
challenge is to reduce this cost. 
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International Dietetic Congress 
Held in Amsterdam 


Guiapys E. Cooper 
North Carolina College at Durham 


It was a privilege to be one of the 600 dietitians, 
nutritionists, doctors, research workers, and other 
persons interested in dietetics from 35 countries 
who assembled in the Royal Tropical Institute, 
Amsterdam, the Netherlands, for the First Inter- 
national Congress of Dietetics, July 7 to 11, 1952. 

In her welcoming address, Miss N. van den 
Broek, acting president of the Congress and presi- 
dent of the Netherlands Dietetic Association, em- 
phasized the fact that the Congress was not a 
meeting of dietitians exclusively but one open to 
all persons interested in dietetic problems. There- 
fore, in the mornings papers dealing with nutrition 
research were presehted, and in the afternoons 
topics of particular interest to dietitians were dis- 
cussed. On Wednesday joint meetings were held 
with the First International Congress of Diabetes, 
which was also in session in Amsterdam. 

Some of the topics discussed during the Congress 
were the cholesterol problem, nitrogen balance, 
nutritional and hunger edema, diabetes mellitus, 
the dietetic profession, and the dietitian in the 
various fields of work. Among those participating 
were Dr. W.R. Aykroyd of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, Dr. S.R.C. Burgess of the World 
Health Organization, Dr. Ancel Keys from the 
University of Minnesota, Professor C.H. Best from 
the University of Toronto, Dr. Margaret Ohlson, 
president of the American Dietetic Association, 
Professor Aldo Mariani from Italy, Dr. H.M. Sin- 
clair from the University of Oxford, Great Britain, 
and Dr. J. Groen from the Netherlands. 

Dietitians were praised for their “singleminded- 
ness of purpose’ by Dr. Burgess in his paper on 
“Nutrition and Health.” He stated that people in 
related fields frequently develop an interest in 
nutrition in a roundabout way while the dietitian 
has it when she begins her work. 

During the panel discussion by representatives 
of the national dietetic associations, it was stated 
that in each country there was a great demand for 
trained dietitians. 

It was also pointed out that the training pro- 
gram for dietitians in each country had been 
developed to meet the needs of the particular 
country and, therefore, the variations were not only 
necessary but desirable. 
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The 150 members of the Netherlands Dietetic 
Association were both charming and efficient as 
hosts to the Congress. They arranged sightseeing 
tours, a trip through the Amsterdam canals, a per- 
formance of Indonesian dances, and a visit to a 
hospital in Utrecht. The official reception by the 
ministers of the government and the Lord Mayor 
and aldermen of Amsterdam was held in the 
Rijksmuseum. 

At the official banquet which ended the Congress, 
tribute was paid to Miss D. ten Haaf of the 
Netherlands for her pioneering work in organizing 
the Congress. 

Since an international dietetic association has 
not been formed, an interim committee with mem- 
bers from the United States, Great Britain, Italy, 
Sweden, and the Netherlands was set up. The 
second congress will meet in three or four years. 


Dietitian’s Food Notes 
from Assignment in Peru 


Grace E. McGuinness 
San Francisco, California 


Miss McGuinness returned to the United 
States this year after nearly three years as a 
dietitian in a hospital run by an American 
oil company in Talara in northern Peru. 


In foreign work one meets many problems that 
are reminiscent of the “trouble spots” in similar 
professional areas in the United States, and one 
also sees many sights that seem strange from our 
point of view; withal it is revealing to find some- 
times how simply and happily people live. In Peru, 
for instance, the family is a strongly knit unit 
and usually a large one. 

Many local food idiosynerasies in Peru were of 
interest—such as the fact that the people believed 
that eating or drinking any cold food while they 
were ill would do them great harm. This belief 
may go back to the sound basis for cooking food to 
kill many of the pathogenic microorganisms. 

In the larger cities, such as Lima, some of the 
milk was pasteurized. In rural areas where cow 
and goat milk was available it was usually con- 
sumed raw. Therefore, it was probably a good 
thing that we found an aversion to the glass of cold 
milk which we highly relish in the United States. 
The Peruvian liked to drink his milk hot. 

We found sharp degradations in the economic 
structure of these people, but regardless of class 
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they all ate a great deal of rice. The obreros or 
workmen often found it difficult to procure suffi- 
cient food, due to economic factors, let alone 
consider the nutritional adequacy of their food 
intake. They loved rice and ate large servings 
two and three times daily, seeming never to tire 
of this inexpensive carbohydrate source of energy 
that helped abate their hunger. 

The standard breakfast in Peru seemed to be 
coffee and tostadas, or toast. From the age of about 
six years, this was the simple menu of the meal 
which we have found to have such great influence 
on one’s work. However, when additional foods 
such as cereals, fresh fruits and juices, eggs and 
milk were added to the breakfasts of our hospital 
patients they accepted them readily and learned to 
“at more adequate breakfasts. 

The analysis of numerous diets of the region 
showed that calcium and protein intakes were most 
frequently apt to be low. The ready availability and 
the great fondness of the people for fresh fruits 
such as papayas, oranges, lemons, guavas, and to- 
matoes aided greatly in meeting the ascorbic acid 
requirement. The coastal inhabitants made fre- 
quent use of white fish and green and yellow cooked 
vegetables in their diets. 

It was of interest to compare the sanitary con- 
ditions and disease incidence rates in the com- 
pany area in Talara and near-by areas, proof 
that good sanitary engineering, education, and 
medical care can do much to decrease disease inci- 
dence and to lower mortality rates. From my obser- 
vations, it seems that there is a wide field for prac- 
tical public health education of all types in Peru— 
a country that was once the center of the great 
empire of the Incas but whose development as a 
modern country is comparatively recent. 

The most practical way to face some of the health 
and nutrition problems and to help these people to 
help themselves toward better nutrition and better 
health would be to begin in the education of the 
primary school child. As school attendance is com- 
pulsory through ages 7 to 14, it would be possible 
to educate the children in such important phases of 
everyday living as how to brush the teeth; what to 
eat for a well-balanced breakfast, lunch, and din- 
ner; and how to keep strong and well. 

Considerable work can be done, also, in the field 
of education for young mothers. When proper 
methods of formula preparation, simple means of 
preparing low-cost nutritious cereal products, and 
the use of dishes using powdered milk had been ex- 
plained to these women they carried some of the 
ideas home and put them to use. 
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Fat or Lean? 
Choose Your Diet 


Patsy GRAVES 
Farmers Home Administration 


A Food Show, Nutrition Institute, and Buyers 
Conference is an annual springtime event at Tus- 
kegee Institute in Alabama. The program came 
into being seven years ago as a means of bringing 
togetlier those people who are responsible, in one 
way or another, for the preparation, purchase, and 
service of food. 

Existing as it does in the heart of the South, 
Tuskegee Institute has been keenly aware of the 
nutrition problems of the area. As pointed out by 
Dr. F. D. Patterson, president, the annual event is 
“an effort to keep in tune with the rapid changes 
which are taking place in this nation—if not all 
over the world—or the question of human nutri- 
tion.” 

The School of Nursing, as its contribution to an 
event in which many departments of the college 
participate, gave the 4,000 persons viewing exhibits 
a graphic picture of a problem now occupying much 
attention in the nutrition field—that of overweight. 

The exhibit showed the dire results of consuming 
too many calories, in this instance 4,045 in one 
day, as the “fatties” on the left in the photograph 
have undoubtedly done over a long period of time. 
On the right is an example of the attractive slim- 
ness resulting from a diet lower in caloric value, 
in this case 1200 per day. 

These huge “before” and “after” figures done in 
vivid colors made an appropriate “come on” to the 
attractive and instructive display. The companion 
diets making for either fatness or leanness were 
spread before the results as exemplified by the 
back drop figures. 

Some people were heard to remark that “I prob- 
ably eat even more than that” as they scanned the 
fat-making diet. A rueful glance at the shapeless, 
overweight figures, with buttons straining at the 
leash over protruding middles was enough to make 
them study the 1200 calorie diet with interest. 

A fact that seemed to astonish many viewers 
was the damage done to weight control by between 
meal snacking. A surprising fact about a reducing 
diet was the amount of food one can eat and still 
lose weight, if it is the right kind of protective food. 

Again and again, the student nurses assured 
booth visitors that milk and butter had not mis- 
takenly been included in a low-calorie diet. They 


Figures in caricature show effects of overeating and the 


results of carefully chosen low-calorie diets 


emphasized the importance of balance in a reducing 
regime, pointing out that a good diet contributes to 
increased health and well-being instead of taking 
away strength and vigor. 

Among the reams of printed material handed out 
at the booth was a warning against undertaking 
strenuous program of weight reduction without 
prior consultation with a physician. The popularity 
of this booth seemed to indicate a universal con- 
cern with the problem of overweight. It was a 
happy thought that those planning the exhibit in- 
cluded figures of men. The number of men visiting 
the booth showed that overweight is everybody's 
congern and not solely a feminine preoccupation. 


Illinois Home Accident ' 
Report, 1943-50 


Giapys J. Warp 
Assistant Professor Emerita 
University of Illinois Extension Service 


The Illinois Safe-Homes Program begun in July 
1943 had two chief purposes: (1) to help prevent 
home accidents and (2) to find the causes of home 
accidents, 

This report deals with the second purpose and is 
an analysis of 465 home accident reports recorded 


1“A home accident is any mishap, such as a fall, burn, 
cut, firearm injury, poisoning (including food poisoning), 
or suffocation, which occurs in, on, or about any part of 
the dwelling or is associated with household work done 
within the property limits of the dwelling (including porch, 
steps, walk and yard) and which keeps the injured person 
from his regular activities, results in loss of time, or requires 
the services of physician.” 
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on the Home Accident Report sheet,? sent by Illi- 
nois homemakers, some husbands, and home ad- 
visers from 60 Jllinois counties to the Home Eco- 
nomics Extension Service office. 

This study includes the three main accident types 
—falls, burna,..nd cuts and other accidents. Of 
the total 465 home accidents, falls were 45.8 per 
cent, burns were 18.3 per cent, and cuts and other 
accidents were 35.9 per cent. 

By far the largest number of home accidents 
vitally affected Illinois homemakers, but there were 
67 young children under the age of 5, as well as 20 
husbands who had accidents during this period. 

Homemakers and some husbands between 25 and 
64 years had 67.6 per cent of all falls reported, and 
homemakers in the same age group had 63.5 per 
cent of all burns. They also reported 60.5 per cent 
of all cuts and other accidents. 

Although fewer than 9 per cent of children under 
5 years had falls, some of them suffered serious 
injuries such as a fractured elbow, broken collar 
bone, a brain concussion, and some deep cuts. 

It is significant that preschool children under 
5 years had 18.8 per cent of all burns reported, 
and all children under 15 years had 30.6 per cent 
of total burns. The most painful burn was suffered 
by a 19-month-old infant who sat down in a pail 
of scalding water, placed on the floor momentarily 
by an adult whose back was turned. 

Similarly, preschool children had 18.6 per cent 
of all cuts and other accidents, with all children 
under 15 years having 33.5 per cent of the total. 

In this study the safest age was from 15 to 24 
years, with only 10 home accidents reported during 
the 8-year period. 

The cost of 465 home accidents was $10,762.71, 
including the doctor and hospital expenses. The 
lost work time due to all home accidents was 8.8 
years. Falls alone were responsible for nearly 75 
per cent of the total time lost. 

Home accidents affected all ages in the family, 
from an 8-months-old girl to the oldest woman, 
aged 92 years. For middle-aged and older women 
falls were the greatest single hazard, with burns 
second, while children under 15 years suffered most 
from burns, cuts, and other accidents. 

In this study the highest number of falls were 
on stairs inside the house, including basement stairs. 
Only 7 falls were reported in the bathroom. 

The kitchen is the most hazardous room inside 


? Adapted from the Home Accident Report prepared by 
the home and farm safety division, National Safety Council, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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the house for falls, burns, cuts and other accidents. 
Nearly 4 out of 5 burns inside the house and almost 
two-thirds of all cuts and other accidents occurred 
inside the kitchen. 

Using such dangerous ladder substitutes as chairs, 
boxes, stools, and defective or weak stepladders 
caused 20 falls inside and outside the house. A 
sturdy steel stepladder used in every home would 
help to eliminate many serious falls. 

Burns on face, neck, arms, and hands of 28 home- 
makers were associated with the misuse of pressure 
canners and defective jars used. The use of pails 
and pans with defective or loose handles that broke 
when carrying hot water or fat caused several pain- 
ful burns. Such worn-out equipment should be 
discarded before burns occur. 

Misplaced and misused articles cause home acci- 
dents. Small articles like needles, pennies, and 
bobby pins should never be left on the floor or 
within reach of young children. 

Illinois homemakers gave many constructive sug- 
gestions, especially on ways to prevent falls on 
stairs which they said were principally due to: 

No handrail on stairs, especially on basement 

stairs 

Stairs with too narrow treads or too steep steps 

Steps in need of repair 

Uneven steps 

Poorly lighted stairs 
Hurry or carelessness when coming down or 
going up stairs 

. Running down stairs in stocking feet 

Since falls occur going up stairs, even though 
less frequently than in coming down, two handrails 
—one on each side—are necessary today in building 
new houses or remodeling old houses, if safety in 
living for family members is observed. 

Illinois homemakers reported three personal fac- 
tors that caused accidents most frequently: hurry, 
carelessness, and being overtired and working over- 
time. 

“Don’t try to do everything in one day” was a 
frequent comment. 

In choosing young children’s toys, one young 
mother wrote on the Home Accident Report: 
“Always investigate safety factors before buying 
tovs for children.” 

“Stay on the floor,” was one homemaker’s sug- 
gestion to avoid falls. 

“Leave the cherries on the tree,” was another 
homemaker’s comment to prevent a fall. 

This report clearly indicates that most home 
accidents can be prevented if each family member 
will adopt safe home habits. 
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REPORTING 
C. Davis 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


By way of introduction—The Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economies carries forward a 
research program for benefit of the nation’s families. 
Its niche is in the U. 8. Department of Agriculture's 
Research Administration; its staff totals about 240. 

Headquarters of the chief and offices for the 
administrative and information services and for 
family economics research are located in Washing- 
ton, D. C. The laboratories for work in food and 
nutrition, textiles and clothing, and housing and 
household equipment are in the Department’s Agri- 
cultural Research Center at Beltsville, Maryland. 

As the Bureau gains facts from its selected re- 
search projects, it puts out the findings—some in 
technically detailed reports for research scientists, 
some in semitechnical materials for teachers and 
other professional workers, and some in popular 
form for homemakers’ use. 

This page will highlight for you each month 
some facts learned, some publications issued. 


The motion picture “Research for Better Liv- 
ing” has just been reissued—shorter and slightly 
revised. This 16 mm color film with narration by 
the Bureau’s chief, Hazel K. Stiebeling, is now an 
18-minute visit to laboratories and offices, showing 
kinds of research the Bureau does and what it is 
like to work there. 

“Research for Better Living” may be borrowed 
from the Motion Picture Service, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. There’s no 
rental charge, but a borrower pays express. 


Saying it with charts, each year the Bureau's 
family economists arrange and interpret economic 
facts that affect rural families, to make a booklet 
for use as a teaching aid or reference piece. Some 
city comparisons are added, broadening the useful- 
ness of the charts. Publication is timed for the 
Department’s Agricultural Outlook Conference held 
in autumn for extension leaders. 

Single copies of the 1953 outlook edition of 
“Rural Family Living Charts” are offered free, 
while the supply lasts. A color film strip of the new 
charts is also available on a sales basis. The Bureau 


ean provide buying instructions. Address: Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


White bread that the homemaker buys may 
provide as much as 16 per cent of the caleium her 
family needs or as little as 1 per cent, if they eat 
this food at the average city person's rate—a pound 
and a half a week. 

Verz Goddard and Mary Marshall, nutritionists 
in the Bureau, found this wide variation when they 
analyzed 402 samples of commercial white bread 
from 41 states and the District of Columbia. Milk 
in different forms accounted for about one-third of 
the calcium in the average sample, and the rest 
came from varied sources such as flour, mold 
inhibitors, and dough conditioners. 

Since calcium is a nutrient often short in diets, 
the study points to importance of using milk and 
other calcium sources in bread. 


Gaining use in laundry rinses, especially for 
baby diapers and hospital bedding, are disinfect- 
ants classed as quarternary ammonium compounds. 
To answer questions as to whether rinses as cus- 
tomarily used are adequate, Margaret Goldsmith, 
bacteriologist, and her associates in the Bureau’s 
textile laboratories have experimented with 5 com- 
pounds sold under trade names, using test organ- 
isms and cotton fabric. 

Their first finding was that solutions recom- 
mended by manufacturers were in general too weak 
to be effective. Now, further research has shown 
dilutions, length of rinse times, and temperatures 
effective for 3 purposes: (1) to prevent ammonia 
formation (said to cause “ammonia dermatitis’) 
during the fabrie’s use and to delay development of 
odors in soiled diapers held before washing, (2) to 
sanitize fabric by reducing bacterial count to one- 
tenth of 1 per cent, (3) to disinfect the fabric 
completely. Findings have been reported in the 
Journal of Pediatrics (December 1951, March 1952, 
May 1952). 


Recent Bureau publications that can be 
bought from the Superintendent of Documents, 
yovernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.: 

“The Calcium Content of Commercial White 
Bread,” USDA Technical Bulletin 1055. Price 10 
cents. 

“Nutrition Charts” in a set of 10, size 19 by 24 
inches, yellow, black, and white. $1 per set. Out 
of print a while, these charts have been reprinted 
with minor changes. White rats are pictured, show- 
ing importance of good nutrition for growth and 
development. 
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Journal to Publish 
Special Research Issue 


To provide an additional opportunity for the 
publication of home economies research, the Jour- 
NAL will devote the March 1953 issue to research 
articles which are longer and more detailed than the 
articles usually published in the Research section. 
Abstracts of doctoral theses in home economies for 
1951-52 will be included in the special research issue. 
Other issues of the JourNat will include research 
as usual. 


Journal Adds New 
Feature This Month 


The BHNHE Reporting—a page devoted to the 
work and findings of the Bureay of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economies—appearing in the 
JourNaAL for the first time this month is to be a 
regular feature, instituted at the suggestion of the 
AHEA’s advisory committee on the BHNHE. 


Cleaners Associations Ask 
for Labels on New Fabrics 


A few simple sewn-in labels on garments using 
new fibers, blends of fibers, or finishes would be of 
inestimable value in cutting down the losses to con- 
sumers and dry cleaners which now result from lack 
of information about serviceability of fabries, the 
New York Neighborhood Cleaners Associations 
have reported to the Federal Trade Commission. 
In a letter sent to the FTC last spring, the Cleaners 
stated that they would like to see fair trade practice 
rules which would require the following labeling 
program: (a) that a label stating the percentage 
of wool, rayon, acetate, acrylic or polymer 
fiber content be sewn onto the garment; (b) 
that the presence of sizing or a chemical finish 
such as the finishes which are applied in an effort to 
improve fabric appearance or to reduce tendencies 
of synthetic fibers to wrinkle be stated on a sewn 
label; (ce) that the percentages of new chemical 
fibers present be stated in a label attached to the 


garment; (d) that wherever fabrics in the garment 

containing these new fibers require special processes 

in dry cleaning or laundering, directions be affixed 
to the label. 

The Cleaners Associations based their plea 
for these labels on “the continued and increasing 
number of unfortunate and costly experiences” 
which cleaners are experiencing in endeavoring to 
dry-clean apparel made of new and untried blends 
of man-made fibers with natural fibers. 

Causes of the specific problems which the 
Cleaners described to the FTC included: 

1. Imitation of serviceable fabrics by substitution 
of cheaper blends of fibers or dyeing processes 
which will not withstand ordinary cleaning 
techniques 
Production of new fabries which cannot be 
cleaned by any existing process and failure to 
inform consumer and dry cleaner of the service 
limitations of these fabrics 
Marketing of synthetic fibers before their serv- 
iceability has been proved 
Use of water-soluble sizing on rayons in an effort 
to substitute rayon in certain fabrics 

[As this issue of the JouRNAL goes to press, the 
FTC reports that the whole man-made fiber indus- 
try is receiving consideration with the possibility 
that trade practice conferences will be held. If such 
conferences are authorized, representatives of the 
dry-cleaning industry will be one of the groups in- 
vited to participate. ] 


AAUW Offers 
1953-54 Fellowships 


The American Association of University Women 
offers 25 fellowships to American women for ad- 
vanced study or research during the academic year 
1953-54. The fellowships are divided into three 
groups: $1,500, $2,000 to $2,200, and $3,000. 

Applications and supporting materials must reach 
the AAUW office by December 15, 1952. For 
further information, address the Secretary, Com- 
mittee on Fellowship Awards, American Association 
of University Women, 1634 Eye Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


Meetings of Other Associations 


American School Food Service Association—Sixth 
Annual Convention, Ambassador Hotel, Los An- 
geles, November 11 to 14, 1952. 

Sixth International Conference of Social Work— 
Madras, India, December 14 to 19, 1952. 


Activities 


Conference on Home Economics 
in Smaller Colleges 


Dorotuy D. Scorr 
Ohio State University 


A five-day conference for home economists in 
smaller colleges was sponsored by the Ohio State 
University immediately following the American 
Home Economics Association annual meeting, June 
30 through July 4, 1952. Full-time participants 
represented 10 states and 13 institutions. Ten ad- 
ditional small departments were represented by 
graduate students who attended many sessions. 
Esther McGinnis served as consultant and Dorothy 
D. Scott as chairman for the group. 

The group was particularly edncerned with ways 
of promoting family centered teaching, understand- 
ing and meeting student needs, making the most of 
college and community resources, and planning 
home economies offerings which will fit into a liberal 
arts program and contribute to family life educa- 
tion for all students. 


Professional Work 
of Phi Upsilon Omicron 


Iris Davenport, Chairman 
Phi Upsilon Omicron Professional Work Committee 


The local professional work program for each 
Phi Upsilon Omicron chapter was carried through 
last year with much credit to home economics and 
to the local chapters and to the national fraternity. 
In annual reports and at national conclave, there 
were expressions of satisfactions gained in carrying 
a job through, in being a part of a team, in accom- 
plishments made. 

For several years Phi U has provided a $500 
annual scholarship for a foreign student majoring in 
home economics. At the 1952 Conclave, the frater- 
nity voted that this national professional project 
be continued. AHEA administers this scholarship. 

For several rears also, the fraternity has been 
interested in promoting advanced study in home 
economics—particularly in work leading to a doc- 


tor’s degree in some phase of home economics. This 
year the fraternity acted on this idea. Beginning 
in 1954, a $1,000 scholarship will be given biennially 
to a Phi U member (she may not be an honorary 
member) who is an applicant for a doctor’s degree 
in some phase of home economics. The applicant 
will be selected on the basis of training, experience, 


participation as a Phi U member (active and 
alumna}, contribution to the field of home econom- 
ies, activity in other fields, personality, appraisal of 
applicant by three people in different fields. Rota- 
tion will be among Phi U districts or regions if the 
need arises. The fraternity will be pleased to have 
wide dissemination of the announcement of the 
$1,000 scholarship for doctor's degree work. 

Phi U members are proud of still another pro- 
fessional project which they are sponsoring to bring 
recognition to and to spread the influence of home 
economics. During the year you have seen for your- 
self—or have read its description in the JourNaL— 
the most recent piece of professional work of the 
fraternity—the furnishing of the conference room 
in our Home for Home Economics in Washing- 
ton. 


Omicron Nu Graduate Oppor- 
tunities and Installation of 


New Chapters 


Miriam E. LoweNnBERG 
President, Omicron Nu 


a' comprehensive list of graduate opportunities in 
home economics, published by Omicron Nu in Sep- 
tember 1952, is available upon request from AHEA 
headquarters. Single copies are free. 

Omicron Nu itself grants an international scholar- 
ship award each year and a research fellowship on 
alternate years, both of which are administered by 
the AHEA. 

During the academic year 1951-52 the addition 
of four new chapters to the Omicron Nu roll in- 
creased the membership by 100 initiates. Irma H. 
Gross, president during the preceding biennium, was 
the installing officer for ceremonies when Alpha Mu 
Chapter was installed at the University of Rhode 
Island in October and Alpha Nu Chapter at Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute in November. 

In the spring, Miriam E. Lowenberg, national 
president, installed Alpha Xi Chapter at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology and Alpha Omicron Chap- 
ter at West Virginia University. Alpha Pi Chapter 
will be installed at the University of Massachusetts 
this fall. 
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Work Conference on the 
Family in the Defense Decade 


Heten Jupy 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Building strength in family life is a vital contri- 
bution to national strength. Deepening one’s under- 
standing about his relationships within the family 
is one step toward understanding others—in the 
community, the nation, or the world. These ideas 
and other equally vital ones grew out of the Work 
Conference on the Family in the Defense Decade at 
Teachers College, July 7 to 25. 

When 43 leaders who are working with families 
get together, the exchange of experiences brings new 
insights and new learnings. Those who participated 
in this work conference came from California to 
Maine, from Alabama to the Dakotas, from the 
Philippines, Canada, and Japan. Professional in- 
terests represented included counselors and teachers 
of home economics in high schools; college and 
university faculty members, as well as workers in 
community agencies and Extension Service. 

Early in the conference participants had oppor- 
tunities to share their concern and to identify cru- 
cial problems of families as they had been seeing 
them. From these discussions work groups devel- 
oped. Problems which they explored and studied 
were: youth in an anxious age; employed home- 
makers, managing homes in the current economy; 
the aging person in his family and society; and 
values in a confused world. These groups were not 
content to verbalize about conditions and troubles 
but soon got to work on definite ways in which 
families with their help ean more effectively func- 
tion in a defense decade. 

Those who came with their worries narrowly de- 
fined had opportunities to see them in new perspec- 
tive. Those who were bothered with questions of 
“how to—” found support from others who had dis- 
covered methods that worked. 

In addition to discussion and lectures there were 
the learning experiences of committee work, films, 
trips to housing projects and the United Nations, 
and presentation of problems by young people. 

Conference staff members were professors Laura 
W. Drummond, Natalie K. Fitch, Neva Henrietta 
Radell, Edna Van Horn, William M. Smith, Jr., 
Mary Evans, and Helen Judy Bond. Other re- 
source persons were George Counts, Goodwin Wat- 
son, Paul Essert, Jacob Tuckman, and Orpha Mae 
Thomas. 
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Economic Advisers Meet with 
Consumer Advisory Group 


JOHNIE CHRISTIAN 
Home Economics Education Branch 
U. S. Office of Education 


Dr. Christian attended the meeting she reports 
here as a representative for Dorothy Dickins, 
who is a member of the Committee as a home 
economist. 


The Council of Economic Advisers and the Con- 
sumer Advisory Committee met in Washington on 
June 6. During the morning session there were 
reports from staff members of the Council of 
Economie Advisers followed by discussion by the 
entire group. The first report dealt with the eco- 
nomic situation for fixed income groups. These 
groups were defined as: (1) those receiving social 
security payments; (2) public employees, including 
school teachers; (3) veterans relying on pensions 
or veterans benefits; and (4) those receiving private 
pensions or annuity and interest payments. 

Some discussion centered around the economic 
significance of personal savings. It was pointed out 
that debt retirement is considered as a form of 
saving. Changes in the international situation could 
change the trend; however, there was, on the whole, 
a high level of savings in 1951. 

During part of the meeting, Leon H. Keyserling 
and John D. Clark met with the group. Mr. Keyser- 
ling challenged the idea of a “fixed income group” 
and raised the question whether the problem was 
not one of “low income group.” He said that people 
who have been hit hardest in this inflation period 
have been the low income and relatively “fixed” 
group. There was considerable discussion of teach- 
ers’ salaries. It was pointed out that the country’s 
fastest growing activity is the public school. A part 
of the great need for teachers is due to the fact that 
salaries have not been sufficient to attract them. 
The point was made that people must see that 
national defense, improvement in education, and 
low taxes do not go together. 

The advisory group was asked to express some 
opinion as to the value in the inflation controls 
which the government now has. There was agree- 
ment that these controls had been successful to a 
point and that it would be unwise to relinquish 
them. Some members expressed the idea that the 
psychological effect of controls had been as effective 
as the real controls. 
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Abstracts 


Education (Elementary, 
Secondary, and Adult) 


Contributed by Margaret B. MerKLEY 
Utah State Agricultural College 


Evaluating student teacher experiences, G. M. 
Luptow. J. Educ. Research 45, No. 9 (May 
1952), pp. 705-715. 

The problem was to determine to what extent 
the evaluations of student teaching outcomes are 
in agreement when student teacher, critic teachers, 
and university supervisors are the three rating 
groups. An eight-item questionnaire with a five- 
point seale provided answers. The sample con- 
sisted of 45 student teachers, each of whom spent 
a half day for one semester or two hours a day for 
two quarters in one of the co-operating schools. 

Results indicate that student teachers are un- 
realistic as self-raters inasmuch as their ratings 
correlated only slightly with those of critic teachers 
and university supervisors. Coefficients for ratings 
of critic teachers and university supervisors were 
substantial but not high. The rating instrument 
gave indications of reasonable effectiveness if used 
by professional observers. 


In-service education, H. W. Hicutower. Educ. 
Administration & Supervision 38, No. 4 (April 
1952), pp. 243-247. 

In-service education is functional only when con- 
sidered as part of the whole educational process. 
It should be broad enough to provide optimum 
growth of students, educationa)] staff, and com- 
munity. The administrator should believe each 
staff member can become a better teacher and have 
faith in each teacher's ability to study and help 
solve educational problems. Problems should come 
from staff members as a result of felt needs. 

In-service education is a continuous process of 
evaluation by the whole staff of the educational 
program. Administration should provide school 
time for in-service training. Teacher training in- 
stitutions should imbue students with the idea that 
in-service training is part of the school program. 

The true test of the educational program is its 
effect on the behavior of individuals. Teachers who 


keep in mind how people learn, individual differ- 
ences, readiness, motivation, and evaluation (and 
apply knowledge in these fields to establish in- 
service education as an integral part of the whole 
educational program) will stand an excellent chance 
of improving instruction in the classroom. 


Remedial reading at the college level, W. B. 
Barse. J. Educ. Psychology 43, No. 4 (April 
1952), pp. 229-238. 

Fifty college students served as experimental sub- 
jects to determine: (1) improvement which could 
be made in reading, (2) permanency of gains, and 
(3) possible effect such improvement would have 
on subject grades. 

A group of 25 subjects was tested and worked 
12 weeks to improve reading ability while another 
group of 25 was tested but given no help in im- 
provement of reading ability. Both groups were 
tested at the end of 12 weeks. 

The average reading rate of the group working 
to improve speed increased 64 per cent while the 
control group’s reading rate increased only 2 per 
cent. The increase of speed of the experimental 
group is statistically significant. The final test 6 
months from time of discontinuing remedial work 
showed the members of the experimental group 
were reading 49 per cent faster than before the 
initial test and the control group was reading only 
3 per cent faster. 

Grade point average comparison of the experi- 
mental group before and after reading was signifi- 
cant at the 0.05 level but not at the 0.01 level. The 
change for the control subjects was not significant. 


A fundamental of democracy, L. P. Braprorp. 
Adult Educ. 2, No. 4 (April 1952), pp. 146-150 
Participation seems to be one of the fundamen- 

tals of democratic practice, but only when three 

basie conditions are met. Whether in a home, a 

school, an office, a community, or any other social 

unit, these requirements should be kept in mind: 

1. Efforts to secure people’s participation should 
be in the areas of concern to them. Participation 
that is not motivated within the individual will 
usually be inadequate. 

2. Feed-back processes should be developed so 
that the individual (or group) sees not only the 
consequences of his action but also how his action 
achieved the consequences. A pat on the back, or 
words of praise, is not an adequate substitute. 

3. Channels for further action must be kept open. 
It does little good to involve an individual in think- 
ing through a situation or in carrying out part of 
an action if he is prevented from acting on the basis 
of his thinking or from completing his action. 
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Family Economics— 
Home Management 


Contributed by Florence McKinney 
Kansas State College 


Conclusions on inflation by the American As- 
sembly. Monthly Labor Rev. 75, No. 1 (July 
1952), pp. 52-53. 

Eighty prominent persons in economics, business, 
banking, labor, education, and other fields partic- 
ipated in three round-table discussions at the 
second American Assembly on Inflation—Its 
Causes, Consequences, and Cures. The American 
Assembly, a part of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness of Columbia University, concluded that infla- 
tion is still a continuous and serious threat to the 
stability of the American economy and to the seeu- 
rity of the entire Western World. 

The threat of inflation requires continuous re- 
appraisal of our national policies. The influence 
upon inflation of each of these—government spend- 
ing budgets, public department management, mone- 
tary and credit policy, savings, price and wage con- 
trols, productivity—was stated. The prevailing 
view of the American Assembly in regard to each 
of these points was also stated. 

The Assembly agreed there was no single, simple 
answer to the problem of inflation. It must be dealt 
with day by day through sound public policies, 
courageously carried out. It is the responsibility of 
every individual citizen to acquaint himself with 
this situation, for only through personal under- 
standing can the fight against inflation be successful. 
Consequently, every effort should be made to help 
the American people understand ways to deal with 
inflation. 


“The hard sell” [Editorial]. Consumer Reports 

17, No. 7 (July 1952), pp. 349-352. 

“The hard sell” is a term businessmen are apply- 
ing to today’s consumer. Sales departments and 
advertising managers are developing all-out drives 
to separate the consumer from his money. The 
inventories of various businesses are still heavy. 
Six billion dollars was spent last vear in advertising, 
but the volume of goods sold dropped off. Promo- 
tion men promise an outlay this vear to top that 
record. Promotion features will include all kinds 
and sizes of merchandise prizes, pretty girls dressed 
in bathing suits, gigantie parties, and supercolossal 
openings. All of this and more, too, is directed 
toward making “the consuming publie purchase 
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things they do not need.” In all of the pressure to 
sell, there is the suggestion that consumers have 
the money with which to buy and that the sales- 
man’s job is to pry that money loose. However, 
prices are keeping a considerable number of con- 
sumers out of the market. While government sta- 
tisties indicate that personal savings are higher 
compared with those of other postwar years, the 
distribution of savings through income ranks is the 
significant point to be made about savings statistics 
as far as a market for mass-produced goods goes. 

In 1950 the Federal Reserve Board estimated that 
the top 10 per cent, income-wise, of the population 
owned 73 per cent of the total net savings and that 
the top 20 per cent held 93 per cent of them. The 
mass market for mass-produced goods (refrig- 
erators, hosiery, costume jewelry, canned goods, 
vacuum cleaners) lies in the bottom 80 per cent, 
income-wise—the group which held, in 1950, 7 per 
cent of the savings. Increased prices now being 
loaded onto goods through increased promotion de- 
crease existing purchasing power. “The hard sell” 
is a bad substitute for prices consumers can afford. 

The notion that consumers have the money but 
are simply being “ornery” and that the whole 
economy will be threatened unless that money is 
wrested out of their hands is hardly one to foster 
a good relationship between buyer and seller. 


Survey of consumer expenditures in 1950, M. C. 
Rvuark and A. Hurwitz. Monthly Labor Rev. 
75, No. 2 (Aug. 1952), pp. 125-133. 

Information concerning family income, expendi- 
tures, and savings for the year 1950 was gathered in 
91 cities. Urban family income in 1950 reached 
near-record levels. Average annual family income 
remaining after payment of personal taxes was 
about $4300. However, the average varied con- 
siderably among the urban communities studied, 
showing a strong relationship to the size and geo- 
graphical location of the community. In general, 
income increased with city size; and within broad- 
size classes of communities the highest average in- 
comes were found in the northern and western cities 
and the lowest average incomes in southern com- 
munities. 

About 30 per cent of the urban families had dis- 
posable incomes below $3,000 while about 14 per 
cent had incomes above $6,000. In spite of the rela- 
tively high incomes of 1950, urban families, on the 
average, spent more than they received in order 
to pay taxes, insurance, and family living expenses. 
They drew on savings, increased their debts to 
stores, banks, and loan companies. Average pay- 
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ments of personal taxes with respect to total income 
receipts were fairly stable from city to city and 
averaged a little over 7 per cent for all families re- 
porting. Almost every family reported making 
payment, ranging between $150 and $250, on some 
form of insurance during the year. 

On the basis of rough estimates from the survey, 
the total average outlay amounted to about $4550, 
or 106 per cent of net income. The average distri- 
bution of income to major groups of expenditures 
showed consistent patterns among groups of cities. 
Urban families spent about 15 per cent on housing, 
fuel, light, and refrigeration. The proportion of in- 
come used for housing appeared to be related to city 
~ize as well as to geographic location. The per cent 
was higher among large cities and northeastern 
cities. 

Urban families spent about 30 per cent of income 
for food. The average amounts spent on food in 
1950 showed less variation from city to city than 
did average family incomes. The allocation of in- 
come for food purchases appears to be determined 
largely by local patterns of family living. 

Preliminary estimates indicate that urban wage- 
earner and clerical-worker families allocated 11 
per cent of income after taxes to automobiles, TV 
sets, refrigerators, and other heavy durable goods. 
These items took an unusually large share of in- 
come in 1950, as the anticipation of shortages fol- 
lowing the Korean outbreak stimulated buying of 
such items in the latter half of the year. 

About 12 per cent of income was spent by these 
urban families for clothing. In the larger cities, 
around 55 per cent of the family clothing budget 
was spent on women’s and girls’ clothing and a little 
over 40 per cent to outfit male members of the 
family. In the smaller cities, women shared the 
clothing budget about equally with the rest of the 
family. 

In small cities a larger proportion was spent on 
transportation and less on recreation, but other 
groups of items—personal care, medical care, educa- 
tion, tobacco, miscellaneous—took about the same 
proportions in most cities. 


The instability of consumer spending, A. F. 
Burns. 32d Annual Report (May 1952), Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., pp. 
3-79. 

Recognition of the consumer as a complex 
economic personality capable of stirring up eco- 
nomic uncertainty has resulted in a shift in pioneer- 
ing economic investigation toward consumption 
analysis. Consumption held a distinctly subordinate 
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place in the main body of economic theory in the 
period before the early 1930's. The “universal rule” 
of demand which held that demand for a commodity 
increases with a fall in prices dominated economic 
thinking on the subject of consumption. A major 
shift in economic theory took place during the de- 
pression of the 1930’s when increased emphasis was 
first placed on income changes and differences. Con- 
sumers came to be regarded as creatures of habit, 
whose collective propensity to spend or save could 
be counted on with assurance. Some economists be- 
lieved that spending or saving was mathematically 
determined by changes in aggregate income. 

But postwar events, particularly since the out- 
break of the Korean conflict, have led economists 
to a reversal in thinking. “Few, if any, economists 
are any longer disposed to question the capacity 
of consumers to change their rates of spending with- 
out prior notice. Indeed, there is some danger that 
the whimsical character of consumer spending will 
now be as roundly exaggerated as was its mathe- 
matical determinacy only a short time back.” 

The subject of primary interest concerning con- 
sumer demand has become the consumer himself— 
that is, his actual behavior and the kind and degree 
of regularity that characterize it. Questions arise as 
to how, in what directions, and in what degree the 
current spending of individual families is influenced 
by the size of the family; the age of family mem- 
bers; their occupation, place of residence, income, 
any recent shift in income, highest past income, the 
amount of liquid assets, stock of durables and semi- 
durables, recent changes in buying, highest past 
spending, expectations concerning future incomes 
and prices; and the amount and kind of their 
neighbors’ buying. 

“Vast changes have occurred in recent decades 
in technology, the distribution of population be- 
tween urban and rural centers, the industrial status 
of women, the education of children and adults, the 
length of human life, the range of available com- 
modities and services, the speed of communication, 
the income per capita, the distribution of incomes 
among the people, and the activities of govern- 
ment.” 

How have these and related developments af- 
fected consumer spending patterns? Answers to 
these and related questions have a practical as well 
as scientific interest. Consumer research in the past 
15 years has been centered primarily on the facts 
and causes of variations in consumer spending and 
saving. There is a need for a broad survey of con- 
sumption trends, a refinement and testing of exist- 
ing statistics, and studies on consumer behavior. 
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Family Relations 
and Child Development 


Contributed by Mary Exizaspetu 
University of Tennessee 


A preliminary study of developmental trends in 
sociempathy: Accuracy of perception of own 
and others’ sociometric status, D. P. AusuBEL, 
H. N. Scnirr, and E. B. Gasser. Child Devel. 
23, No. 2 (June 1952), pp. 111-128. 

The few available studies in the area of soci- 
empathy have dealt with the ability of teachers to 
predict the sociometric status of their pupils. There 
are few studies of students’ awareness of their own 
status and that of their classmates. This study 
attempted to devise a method for measuring vari- 
ous developmental aspects of sociempathy—growth 
curves, changes with age in the distribution of 
ratings and prediction of status, and teachers’ soci- 
empathie ability. 

Children from several grade levels (3, 5, 7, 11, 
and 12) were asked to rate all of their classmates 
on a five-point scale in terms of acceptability as 
friends and to predict how each of their classmates 
would rate them and be rated by the group. High 
positive correlations were found at all grade levels 
between measures of actual and predicted socio- 
metric status. The growth curves of sociempathic 
ability showed some indication of a trend toward 
increased ability with age. There was a suggestive 
trend for the sociempathic ability of teachers to 
decrease as the age of their pupils increases. 


Mother-child interaction and the social behavior 
of children, B. M. Bisuop. Psychol. Mono. 65, 
No. 11 (1951), pp. 34. 

The subjects of the study were 34 mothers and 
their children. The children ranged in age from 
3 years, 4 months to 5 years, 7 months. The experi- 
ment consisted of the direct observation of a mother 
and her child when they were left alone in a play- 
room for two half-hour periods. The playroom was 
equipped with a variety of toys for the child and 
magazines for the mother. The experimenter ob- 
served each session from an observation booth, and 
the mother’s behavior with her child was cate- 
gorized in terms of her facilitative and inhibitory 
behavior, methods of control, and types of response. 
The mothers were told that the purpose was to 
investigate the play behavior of children when 
adults are present. High proportions of directing- 
interfering-criticism and strong emotionally toned 
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stimulations in the behavior of the mother showed 
positive relationships with measures of nonco-op- 
eration and negativism and of inhibited and reluc- 
tant co-operation on the part of her child. Positive 
relationships were observed between the mother’s 
nonacceptance of, and the child’s tendency to give, 
strong and aggressive stimulations and refusals. 
Mothers who tended to remain out of contact with 
the child tended to be more highly specific in their 
control and more unwilling to accept stimulations 
from their children. 


Social-class variations in the teacher-pupil rela- 
tionship, H. S. Becker. J. Educ. Sociol. 25, 
No. 8 (April 1952), pp. 451-465. 

Sixty teachers in the Chicago publie school sys- 
tem were interviewed in order to analyze the man- 
ner in which teachers in public schools observe, 
classify, and react to class-typed differences in the 
behavior of pupils. The interviews were oriented 
around the general question of the problems of 
being a teacher and were not specifically directed 
toward discovering feelings about cultural differ- 
ences among students. Apparently, however, these 
differences created some of the teachers’ most press- 
ing problems, as they were continually mentioned 
by the interviewees. The problems of teaching, 
discipline, and moral acceptability of the students 
loomed largest in the teachers’ discussions of ad- 
justment to their students. 

Children of the lowest (“slum”) group were char- 
acterized as the most difficult group to teach suc- 
cessfully, as lacking interest in school, as lacking 
ability to learn, and as lacking “outside training.” 
Children in “slum” schools were considered most 
difficult to control, being given to unrestrained 
behavior and physical violence. Children of the 
upper group were considered “hard to handle,” also, 
“spoiled,” “overindulged,” “neurotic.” Children of 
the middle group presented no problem in the area 
of moral acceptability, being universally described 
as clean, well dressed, hard working. The “slum” 
child was the one who most deeply offended the 
teachers’ moral sensibilities—by word, action, and 
appearance he gave his teachers the feeling that he 
was immoral and not respectable. 

Programs designed to increase the educational 
opportunities of the underprivileged in our society 
should take account of the manner in which teachers 
interpret and react to the cultural traits of this 
group. There is need for teachers who can cope 
effectively with the problems of teaching in this 
group, teachers who will not, by their reactions to 
class differences, perpetuate the existing inequities. 
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Foods 


Contributed by Inez Prupent 
Ohio State University 


Better dehydrated potatoes, R. C. Hatu. Food 

Eng. 24, No. 8 (Aug. 1952), pp. 91, 221. 

The chemical engineering department of Kansas 
State College presents a study in which it is main- 
tained that the factor most responsible for final 
consistency in reconstituted dehydrated potatoes is 
the percentage of ruptured compared with intact 
potato cells present. Probably as low a ratio as 
15 to 20 per cent broken cells produces a pasty 
and gluey product upon rehydration. 


Peanut butter: I. Effect of roasting and blanch- 
ing on the thiamine content of peanut butter, 
R. K. M. D. Murray, R. T. O'Connor, 
and A. F. Freeman. Food Tech. 6, No. 6 (June 
1952), pp. 199-200. 

Blanching Spanish peanuts removed from 3 to 26 
per cent of the thiamine of the shelled nut. In 
making peanut butter from roasted nuts, the thia- 
mine content was found to decrease with duration 
and temperature of roasting. Light roasting re- 
sulted in a product which retained 20 per cent of 
the original thiamine, but peanuts that were roasted 
until very dark had only 2 per cent of the original 
vitamin B, content. Color of peanut butter, then, 
is an index of the extent of roasting and, indirectly, 
of the thiamine content. 


Effect of antibiotics in retarding the growth of 
Vicrococcus pyogenes var. aureus in custard 
fillings, W. J. Gopkin and W. H. Carucarr. 
Food Tech. 6, No. 6 (June 1952), pp. 224-229. 
Custard fillings and similar foods stored without 

refrigeration need protection against Micrococcus 

pyogenes var. aureus and also against the natural 
heat-resistant flora of the mixture. In this study 
various antibiotics including subtilin, streptomycin, 
aureomycin, chloromycetin, terramycin, and baci- 
tracin were tested for their effectiveness in pre- 

serving this type of food. The addition of 100 

ppm of 70 per cent potency subtilin protected 

custard fillings stored at 98.6° F from both spoilage 
and pathogenic organisms for 48 to 72 hours. If 

1.0 ppm of terramycin was combined with the 

subtilin, even greater effectiveness was obtained. 

Aureomycin and terramycin (0.6 to 1.0 ppm) re- 

pressed the growth of M. aureus organisms, but 

not the heat-resistant flora causing spoilage. Sub- 
tilin and streptomycin are thought to be nontoxic, 
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but tests of sufficient duration have not yet been 
completed to establish this with certainty. 


Natural flavor retained in new frozen uncooked 
apple pulp, G. Jounson and D. K. Jonson. 
Food Tech. 6, No. 7 (July 1952), pp. 242-245. 
A new apple pulp or sauce in which the heat 

treatment is no longer necessary has been developed 

for sherbets, ices, and similar desserts by the au- 
thors. Slices of peeled, cored apples are dipped in 

a bath containing one per cent sodium chloride, 

0.3 to 0.4 per cent ascorbie acid, and 300 ppm of 

sulfur dioxide as sodium bisulfite, then drained and 

frozen on trays. Sugar (8 per cent) is added to 
the frozen slices and they are ground in a meat 
grinder and refrozen. The small amount of sulfur 
dioxide used is effective because of the synergistic 
action of the ascorbie acid, and no effect on the 
flavor can be noted. The salt stabilizes the ascorbic 
acid and depresses enzyme activity. If the re- 
frozen pulp is to be stored for several months as 

a sweetened pulp, it should be de-aerated to pre- 

serve the fresh apple flavor and the ascorbic acid. 

The frozen slices may ve stored, however, and 

processed as needed. Jonathan or blends of mel- 

lowed apples of pronounced flavor give the best 
final product. 


Preservative effect of various concentrations of 
curing salts in comminuted pork, C. BuLMAN 
iand J. C. Ayres. Food Tech. 6, No. 7 (July 
1952), pp. 255-259. 

Meat spoilage is usually due to putrefactive 
anaerobes which are known to be inhibited by the 
preserving salts sodium chloride, sodium nitrate, 
and sodium nitrite, but the role and comparative 
effectiveness of the different salts has not been 
studied previously. From 3.5 to 4.4 per cent of 
sodium chloride was required for preservation of 
comminuted pork trimmings for a period of six 
months at 98.6° F, partly depending on the initial 
bacterial load. Spoilage occurred at similar levels 
of nitrate, due not to the usual anaerobes but to 
spore-forming aerobes. In stored meat the nitrite 
concentration gradually diminishes until a non- 
toxie level is reached and spoilage can take place. 
Meat containing as little as 0.0004 per cent nitrite 
was sound, but spoiled meat analysis showed no ni- 
trate. A combination of all three salts was more 
effective than any one singly or any mixture of 
two which was tested. Sodium nitrate alone was 
not effective, but the triple mixture prevented 
spoilage in the inoculated samples for 12 but not 
for 19 weeks. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Jutia O. Homes 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


Essential amino acids in self-selected diets of 
older women, E. T. Mertz, E. J. Baxter, L. E. 
Jackson, C. E. Ropesuck, and A. Wets. J. Nu- 
trition 46, No. 3 (March 1952), pp. 313-321. 

In a co-operative study of the nutritional status 
of older women, it was shown that a large propor- 
tion of the subjects on self-chosen diets exhibited 
negative nitrogen balance when intakes approached, 
or even exceeded, the present recommended dietary 
allowances for protein. In the present study, the 
average daily intakes of 7 essential amino acids 
were determined for 18 older women on self- 
selected diets. The levels of intake of isoleucine, 
leucine, lysine, threonine, and valine usually 
equaled or exceeded the recommended _ levels, 
whereas phenylalanine was intermediate and the 
methionine intake seldom reached the recom- 
mended levels and in many cases was below the 
minimum level. 

It is suggested that self-selected diets of older 
women could be improved by foods rich in 
methionine. 


Dental caries in the cotton rat: XIIL. The effect 
of whole grain and processed cereals on den- 
tal caries production, M. A. Constant, P. H. 
Puiuurps, and C. A. Eivensem. J. Nutrition 46, 
No. 3 (March 1952), pp. 271-280. 

In previous studies, cotton rats proved highly 
susceptible to the tooth-decaying action of a soft 
and finely ground natural diet of oatnreal, dried 
whole milk, and sugar. Greater tooth destruction 
resulted from feeding lower levels of the dried 
whole milk, either by increasing the cereal level or 
by substituting casein and dextrin for the milk. In 
the present study, the effect of whole grain versus 
processed cereals and alkaline-ash versus acid-ash 
foods on the experimental production of dental 
caries in the cotton rat was investigated. 

When fed under similar conditions, the whole 
grain cereals corn, wheat, and oats were found to 
be less cariogenic in each case than their processed 
products—corn flakes, wheat flakes, and oatmeal, 
respectively. The teeth of the animals fed corn 
flakes were extensively carious, while those of the 
animals fed whole oats had little decay. 

Natural diets which contained processed cereals 
and only 30 per cent sugar were more cariogenic 
than a synthetic diet containing 67 per cent sucrose. 
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A significant difference was not found between 
the cariogenicity of alkaline-ash foods and that of 
acid-ash foods under the experimental conditions 
that were used. 

These experiments indicate that the cariogenicity 
of a given diet is not contingent solely upon the 
type and amount of carbohydrate used. They also 
suggest that during the refining process the com- 
plex carbohydrates are dextrinized to such an ex- 
tent that the processed cereals are more readily 
available to and utilized by caries-producing or- 
ganisms. There is a possibility that refining exerts 
influence by other means, such as by destroying 
natural antibioties or enzyme factors. 


Cariogenicity of sugar-containing diets, J. Hani 
and W. Wynn. J. Nutrition 46, No. 3 (March 
1952), pp. 425-431. 

Some studies showed that caries susceptibility 
in certain strains of Norway rats may be markedly 
influenced by systemic factors operating during 
tooth development. In the present study, Wistar 
strain rats were used; they were reared either on a 
diet of natural foods-or on purified diets contain- 
ing 22, 24, or 64 per cent sucrose. 

The number and extent of carious lesions in the 
teeth of the rats on a high protein and a high fat 
diet containing 22 per cent and 24 per cent sugar 
were extremely small and similar to those in ani- 
mals fed a diet of natural foods. Increasing the 
sugar content of the diet to 64 per cent resulted in 
little increase in caries. Exposure to the possible 
systemic influence of a high sucrose diet during 
prenatal life did not increase the incidence of 
dental caries. 


Studies on amino acids in self-selected diets, 
M. F. R. N. Lutz, M. 8. Reynowps, 
and C. A. Baumann. J. Nutrition 46, No. 3 
(March 1952), pp. 299-311. 

Ten essential amino acids were determined in the 
self-selected diets of four women. The amounts of 
most of the essential amino acids consumed by the 
subjects were significantly higher than the recom- 
mended levels. Methionine, however, appeared to 
be limiting. Negative nitrogen balances seemed to 
be related to total protein intake and also to the 
distribution of protein in meals throughout the day. 
The maintenance of nitrogen balance may depend 
on the amounts of animal protein consumed at dif- 
ferent periods of the day, and it would appear that 
a survey of amino acid intakes by segments of the 
population should include the amounts of the eriti- 
cal amino acids consumed at separate meals. 
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Housing and Household 
Equipment 


Contributed by Vireinia Y. TRorrer 
and ArNotp E. BaraGar 
University of Nebraska 


‘inding the faults in a house, | Editorial]. Con- 
sumer Reports 17, No. 8 (Aug. 1952), pp. 370- 
389. 

The report sets forth a guide to the buying of 
wood frame and wood siding houses built since 
1900. The varied faults of houses are grouped 
under 28 headings, and the discussion covers these 
problems: the inside of the house, such as floor 
plans, room size, traffic patterns, storage space, 
fireplace; the structure of the house, such as attic, 
insulation, basement, protection against rodents 
and termites; the utilities, such as the heating 
plant, water system, plumbing, electricity; and the 
outside of the house such as exterior walls, paint, 
the roof, gutter, lots, and land. A seale is used to 
assess the faults according to their seriousness and 
for evaluation in relation to individual needs. 


Small pipe heating, | Editorial]. House & Home 
Edition—Mazg. of Building 2, No. 1 (July 1952), 
pp. 120-124. 

Small pipe (342- and 4-inch) systems can be 
used in any type of house: slab, crawl space, or 
basement. Advantages claimed for the system are: 
less space is required; design is simplified; installa- 
tion cost is lowered; new registers combined with 
small pipes provide an efficient warm air blanket 
over windows and outside walls; remodeling is easy 
and inexpensive; and summer air conditioning is 
easy to add. In this system, air heated to 175° to 
195° F (rather than the usual 150° F) is moved 
at velocities up to 1100 fpm to newly designed 
registers that mix the hot supply air immediately 
with room air. Persons in a room will not notice 
‘continuous air circu- 


the warmer supply air. The 
lation” principle has been adopted for this system. 
Conventional velocities of 600 fpm can be used 
but these require more pipes. 


Textbook house, | Editorial]. House & Home 
Edition—Mazg. of Building 1, No. 6 (June 1952), 
pp. 124-129. 

Architect John Johansen has designed a house 
that is compact, has expandable structure, and has 
novel framing. These features make it important 
in solving the problem of the small house. Its 
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utility-core plan with interior baths is a well- 


studied one for the three-bedroom house. This 
plan makes it possible to zone daytime service and 
nighttime areas. The post-and-beam structure 
makes future expansion much easier than the tradi- 
tional balloon frame could. This conforms to the 
more open spaces in today’s interiors and to bigger 
glass areas in today’s exteriors. Last, but very 
important, the framing system (which mixes rough 
and milled lumber) makes the assembly of wall 
panels, windows, and doors an effortless operation. 
This promises to be an increasingly economical 
operation, for, unlike many modern wood houses, 
this one is simple to frame, to finish, and to expand. 


Summer air conditioning, J. M. Firen. House 
Beautiful 94, No. 8 (Aug. 1952), pp. 92-93-+-. 
Full summer air conditioning means the air has 

been cooled, dried, filtered, and circulated; hence 

an air conditioner must provide refrigeration, de- 
humidification, filtering, and movement of air 

Generally summer air conditioning is needed when 

shade and ventilation are not enough to guarantee 

comfort. Air conditioning complements climate 
control. Ability to afford summer comfort should 
be justified on the same basis as winter comfort; 
that is, every device which provides better health 
and comfort should be considered as basic equip- 
ment. A survey of ten cities from north to south 
showed that total vearly costs for air conditioning 
varied from 10 cents to 19.3 cents per square foot of 
floor area with an average value of 14 cents. Total 
cost depends upon installation cost, type of equip- 

ment, degree of conditioning, and operating cost. A 

list of conditioning equipment available, including 

cooling capacities, is included in the article. 


Housing for the aged, | Editorial]. J. Housing 9, 

No. 6 (June 1952), pp. 197-199, 203. 

The Public Housing Administration commissioner 
has given recognition to the need for special hous- 
ing for aged people. An outstanding project in 
New York is being designed with facilities to serve 
the special needs of the aging and reduce the possi- 
bility of accidents. Features include: bathrooms 
and tubs with nonslip floors; elimination of thres- 
holds; electric stoves; mechanical window opera- 
tors; and more heat. Community centers will be 
established to serve all neighborhood residents and 
will be used as geriatric laboratories. Architect 
Henry Churchill states that housing for the aged 
should not be set apart in a special category. Facil- 
ities for the aged are equally desirable for any 
good housing 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Bratrrice DoNnaLpson 
University of Wisconsin 


The law behind the label, WW. F. Hanssen. J. Am. 
Dietetic Assoc. 28, No. 7 (July 1952), pp. 609- 
613. 

Dietitians need to know more about the laws and 
the enforcement machinery which protect America’s 
food and maintain standards of purity, quality, 
nutritive value, and correct labeling of the foods 
which they purehase. Those responsible for pur- 
chasing food in quantities should learn how the 
laws work and what is required of food suppliers. 
One section of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
enforced by the Food and Drug Administration 
provides for the establishment of definitions and 
standards of identity, quality, and fill of container. 
The law requires that labeling must be truthful 
and the standards require the food to be what the 
label says it is. This article includes the list of 
foods for which standards have been established 
under the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetie Act 
as of May 19, 1952. These standards are based on 
factual data recorded at publie hearings and are 
of value to the person responsible for purchasing 
and preparing food in large quantities. 


Effective portion control, R. Tuomas. Coll. & 
Univ. Bus. 12, No. 4 (April 1952), pp. 49-50. 
Many elements enter into the successful opera- 

tion of college dining halls to keep food prices 
within the students’ budgets. Portion control 
through careful menu planning and the standard- 
ization and beforehand estimation of cost of recipes 
are initial steps in preventing food waste and 
decreasing leftovers. The use of portion scales, 
instruction and close supervision of employees in 
the serving of standard portions, purchase of pre- 
fabricated meats, keeping of accurate storeroom 
records, and adequate checking of all delivered 
goods are other important factors in controlling 
food costs. Regardless of all such controls and 
standards, each day brings new problems, new 
costs, and new prices to be computed. 


Labor hours and labor costs in a college cafe- 
teria, G. Baker and K. Harris. J. Am. Dietetic 
Assoc. 28, No. 5 (May 1952), pp. 429-434. 

A satisfactory ratio between costs and income 
determines the financial security of any business 
venture. To serve as a basis for determining such 
a ratio and to provide a guide for future decisions 
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and corrective measures, the labor hours and costs 
in a college cafeteria were analyzed during a repre- 
sentative 13-day payroll period. The work areas 
into which all jobs were classified were counter, 
dining reom, preparation, stores, dishes, pots and 
pans, cleaning, laundry, checking, cashing, and 
office. More than one-third of the total labor hours 
were expended in preparation, one-fourth in counter 
service, and one-eighth in the dish room. The time 
expended in these three work areas ineluded 75 
per cent of the total labor hours. Two-thirds of 
the labor dollar was spent in the same three work 
areas. Slightly less than two-thirds of the labor 
dollar was paid to full-time employees and the 
remainder to student workers. About 45 per cent 
of the labor hours was expended by full-time 
employees, 39 per cent by student employees, and 
15 per cent by class students. 

There is an apparent need for the establishment 
of guides and standards for labor hours and costs 
within one organization and a greater need for 
establishment of standards applicable to general 
types of food service organizations. The perma- 
nent factors which influence the labor picture, such 
as the physical layout, the menu pattern, and the 
equipment, should be considered when establishing 
guides and standards for labor hours and costs 


Causes and cures of employe problems, A. \Mac- 
FARLANE. Coll. & Univ. Bus. 12, No. 4 (April 
1952), pp. 50-52. 

Effective training programs are essential to the 
welfare of any food department. Well-trained 
employees reduce costs and prevent losses that 
come from employee dissatisfaction, disinterest. 
inefficiency, feeling of insecurity, absenteeism, and 
unnecessary turnover. Methods suggested for train- 
ing meetings are: conference, “role-playing,” and 
the use of visual aids. Induction programs, in- 
service training for food sales personnel, human 
relations training for supervisors, sanitation, safety, 
and aceident prevention should be emphasized in 
employee education. 

In addition to the establishment of effeetive train- 
ing programs as & cure for employee problems, 
other suggestions for curing employee problems 
are: use older workers and handicapped workers 
wherever possible; anticipate turnover and do some- 
thing about it; strive for good human relations; 
apply scientifie management to the business of 
running the food operation; use technological! 
advancement to release workers for more skilled 
jobs; and cut down on operations within the food 
department. 
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Social W elfare and Public Health 


Contributed by Brecut and 
Biancue Lexnine 
Chicago Nutrition Forum 


Principles of emergency feeding for a large 
metropolitan area in catastrophe, 2. 5. Goov- 
HART, MD, and N. Jotuirre, MD. Am. J. Public 
Health 42, No. 4 (April 1952), pp. 373-378. 
The authors discuss principles of emergeney feed- 

ing for the New York metropolitan area from the 
standpoint of minimum nutritive requirements in 
terms of age, activity, and physical condition and 
the basic foods (not C rations or dehydrated foods) 
that will meet these requirements for a limited 
period with minimum professional help and equip- 
ment. In addition, they recommend a plan families 
may use in maintaining certain food reserves in 
the home. 

The principles given can be adapted to other 
types of communities. Daily menus are based on 
one pound enriched bread, plus 400 calories from 
other safe, locally available foods. Foods added 
are evaporated milk, dry whole milk, and dry skim 
milk powder. The foods listed for the family re- 
serve shelf are mostly household staples that require 
no refrigeration but will keep fresh through normal 
everyday use and replacement. Planned food buy- 
ing is emphasized.—B.E.L. 

Should father have a mother’s pension? §. 
Bares. Public Welfare 10, No. 3 (July 1952), 
pp. 68-69. 

The New Jersey Board of Child Welfare has 
administered aid to widows and dependent children 
since 1899. Its recent resolution to continue to 
exclude the father as an Aid to Dependent Children 
grantee is based on the philosophy that it is better 
for him to continue with his normal role of bread- 
winner and to finance a plan for the services of a 
female person in the home. (Under the new New 
Jersey Care and Custody Program the father may 
obtain the services of social service agencies in 
establishing the plan.)—H.B. 


Special foods for emergency situations, F. \I 
Mrak. Am. J. Public Health 42, No. 4 (April 
1952). pp. 379-384 
Concentrated foods may be stored for emergeney 

use if the supply of potable water is adequate. 

Otherwise, canned foods must be used. All foods 

should be acceptable and continue so after storage. 

Simple foods are more acceptable than mixtures 
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of foods. Possibilities for aeceptable special foods 
known at present are: bread (fresh or canned); 
dried potatoes (particularly granules); dried pre- 
cooked rice; certain fat spreads; dehydrated soups 
and precooked legumes; moist-pack prunes in tin 
or plastic and moist-pack carrots; powdered tea, 
coffee, chocolate, orange juice; canned apple juice 
concentrate; and certain spices 

There is need fer a suitable animal protein food 
Canned meats do not have continuing acceptability 
in the opinion of the author. Dried meat and fish 
need further study. Dried milk suitable for bever- 
age use needs to be developed. Cheese products and 
dried eggs are possibly the best emergency items, 
but their storage for a long period is still a problem 


B.E.L 


Working mothers in the Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren program, A. Eb. Mertz. Public Welfare 
10, No. 3 (July 1952), pp. 64-68 
What are the positive values for the Aid to De- 

pendent Children families when the mother is able 

to be employed part time? Is her employment a 

violation of the basic intent of the Aid. to Dependent 

Children program? 

The literal meaning of the Social. Security Aet 
contains the basic philosophy that all human beings 
are valuable and have a contribution to make to 
society, that Aid to Dependent Childrén families 
myst retain their “sense of belonging” to the com- 


munity. The Act defines a dependent child as a 
“needy child . . . living with certain relatives in a 
place ... maintained . .. as his or her own home.” 


The stress on home indicates that any employment 
that would prevent maintaining a home would be 
against the intent of the Act. The needs of a child 
met in the normal home are good physical develop- 
ment, love, and character and social development 

Social development of the child has been the 
father’s traditional role, since he makes the path- 
way to and from the world beyond. His assump- 
tion of responsibility, his relationships to an em- 
plover, to industry policy, to fellow employees, 
help to shape the child’s concept of adults. In a 
society where an increasing number of mothers 
work part or full time, the mother may give the 
child somewhat the same contribution from her 
working life. Satisfactory supervision approved by 
the mother, good health of mother and child, time 
and energy left from the job to share evening meals, 
hours, and Sundays with the child must be assured 
for the employed mother. Stress employment as 
one opportunity for a more satisfactory life (and 
not punishment for being in need).—H.B 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by ELeaNnore ADAM 
New York State College of Home Economics 
Cornell University 


Shrinkage of cotton fabries, H. T. Srevens and 
S. M. Browninc. Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 
33, No. 7 (July 1952), pp. 62-64, 69. 

Shrinkage of garments which are labeled “pre- 
shrunk,” “residual shrinkage one per cent,” and so 
on is one main source of consumers’ dissatisfaction 
with cotton garments. Often the local laundry is 
blamed; therefore, it is just as important to the 
launderer as to the consumer that a garment will 
not shrink out of fit. 

The American Society for Testing Materials has 
set up a standard test for the total shrinkage of 
woven cotton cloth assuming the dimensional 
change is complete after one process. Contrary to 
that assumption, this study showed that the shrink- 
age was not complete after one laundering in any 
of the 12 cotton fabrics (six of which were pre- 
shrunk) tested. Five of the six preshrunk fabries 
exceeded the residual shrinkage claimed by 1.6 to 
5.7 per cent after 50 launderings. Less dimensional 
change oceurred in fabries which claimed one per 
cent residual shrinkage than in all others. By the 
fifth laundering the additional shrinkage over the 
first for preshrunk fabrics was 0.8 to 1.7 per cent, 
a total of 0.7 to 7.9 per cent. For fabries not pre- 
shrunk the additional shrinkage was 1.4 to 2.2 per 
cent in the warp, a total of 6.4 to 10.8 per cent. 
From the fifth to fiftieth laundering 11 of the 12 
fabries shrunk no more than one per cent in the 
warp. There was little additional shrinkage in the 
filling direction after the first laundering. 

It would seem that five launderings would more 
nearly bring results to within one per cent residual 
shrinkage than does one laundering. 


Wearing qualities of reused wool, L. 0. Lunp, 
L. Pueves, and H. W. Norton. 8. Dak. Expt. 
Sta. Bull. No. 415 (Nov. 1951), 25 pages. 

Five wool flannels, as nearly alike as possible, 
were manufactured from new and reused wool used 
in varying proportions. These fabrics were tested 
after: dyeing; dry cleaning 5, 10, and 15 times; 
and storing and wearing 1,000, 2,000, and 3,000 
hours. Skirts were made of the flannels and worn 
by college girls. After the dyeing process, thickness, 
weight, strength, and elongation values tended to 
be more variable or to decrease as the proportion 
of reused wool inereased. Storage brought notice- 
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ably minor changes. Dry cleaning resulted in small 
increases in thickness, weight, breaking strength, 
and elongation; these changes were less marked 
for the fabries having larger proportions of reused 
wool. Wear combined with dry cleaning resulted 
in progressive losses in strength and elongation as 
the proportion of reused wool increased. Successive 
increments of wear and dry cleaning resulted in 
decreased thickness and weight for the fabric of 
all reused wool and decreased bursting strength 
for all fabries containing reused wool. 

Effects of wear alone were intensified by increased 
duration of service and by increased proportions of 
reused wool (in the fabrics). Yarn characteristics 
were influenced by fiber composition (decreasing 
amounts of reused wool being accompanied by in- 
creases in yarn number and twist and decreases in 
yarn strength and elongation under stress). Reused 
fibers were shorter, less uniform, and showed evi- 
dence of greater damage. 

yenerally a fabrie made of all new wool will be 
most satisfactory but the consumer might expect 
reasonably good service from flannels containing 
limited amounts of reused wool. 


The causes of seaming damage and pinholing 
in cotton and rayon fabrics: Part I, Seaming 
damage, C. M. Dorkin and N. H. CHAMBERLAIN. 
J. Textile Institute 43, No. 5 (May 1952), pp 
T203-T233. 

Seams in rayon and cotton fabries are often 
unsatisfactory because of yarn slippage or yarn 
breakage. Slippage most often occurs when the 
warp and weft interlacings in the fabric are few 
(in number) and when the yarns are lustrous and 
slippery. This defect can be overcome by taping 
or reinforcing seams, sewing on the bias, or using 
a fusible thread. Yarn breakage, often caused by 
the sewing machine needle or the presser foot 
actually rupturing the yarns, is more serious be- 
cause after several launderings the yarns may fray 
out on the surface and the seam itself may open 
in places. 

Seaming damage occurs in knitted as well as in 
woven fabrics. One general recommendation for 
reducing seaming damage due to all factors is to 
use the smallest diameter of needle compatible 
with efficient mechanical operation of the machine 
Another possibility is the use of a modified base 
plate and a modified presser foot. (These are 
described.) A third possibility, not yet tried, is to 


damp the line of the seam by means of some attach- 
ment. This would soften starch-like finishes and 
increase the extensibility of the fibers. 
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New Books 


The Spirit and Philosophy of Extension Work. 
Compiled and edited by R. K. Butss. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Published jointly by the Graduate 
School, U. S. Department of Agriculture (where 
copy may be purchased) and Epsilon Sigma Phi, 
National Honorary Extension Fraternity, 1952, 
393 pp., $4.50. 

For the first time signifieant papers reflecting the 
establishment and development of extension work 
have been compiled. Vigorous leadership has been 
displayed by educators interested in the develop- 
ment of a system of out-of-school education for 
rural America. It was the constructive thinking, 
untiring effort, and the unwavering faith of exten- 
sion workers and other educators over a period of 
‘apturing of these 
essentials for accomplishment into a volume of 
more than 100 papers. Important, well-selected 
declarations of policy and philosophy that have 


50 vears that prompted the 


guided extension work have been brought together 
in this book. 

M. L. Wilson, director of extension work, says in 
the foreword that this book should be helpful for 
in-service training activities and in-college courses 
for those who plan to enter extension work as a 
life vocation; that it will be a valuable souree book 
to any professional extension worker; and that it 
will serve to convey a thorough understanding of 
extension work to educators in this and other 
countries. 

Home economies relating to homes, families, com- 
munities, and young people is given special sig- 
nificance in a spirited chapter entitled “The Human 
Side—Better Living.” 
educators speak of the principles, policies, objec- 
tives, and progress as they have evolved in home 


Pioneer present-day 


economies extension work over a period of years. 
The names of home economists whose papers were 
selected are well known to JouRNAL readers. 

The format is designed for busy persons with a 
The 
copious index is invaluable to writer and student. 
The Spirit and Philosophy of Extension Work truly 
summarizes a rich heritage and meets a much- 
needed contribution to agricultural and home eco- 
literature—Mapce J. Reese, Extension 


few minutes of reading time now and then. 


nomics 


Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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*Twixt the Cup and the Lip. By Marcarer Cuss- 
Ler and Mary L. De Give. New York: Twayne 
Publishers, 1952, 262 pp., $3.95 
This book with its documentary evidence on “the 

whys” rather than just “the what” of food patterns 

is a new and long-needed approach to the study of 

American food habits. Specifically it deals with 

the psychological and socio-cultural factors affect- 

ing the food habits of three communities in the 
rural Southeast. 

The study is largely based on data secured 
through extensive surveys and repeated intensive 
personal interviews. The authors, sociologists well 
versed in their techniques by training and experi- 
ence, chose their informants proportionally between 
whites and Negroes, owners, sharecroppers and 
wage laborers. Thereby any bias relative to race 
or agricultural class was eliminated. These data 
revealed four prevailing values in Southern culture 
common to all classes of The values— 
for tradition, reverence for science, affa- 
were 


persons. 
respect 
bility, and approval of social distinction 
reflected in their food patterns. 

The authors state the two principal sources of 
the cultural attitudes the South the 
Anglo-Scotch-Irish heritage and the religious char- 
of the heritage—Protestantism. This gen- 
eralization is not applicable to the entire South. 
Indeed, in the well-populated Gulf Coast area the 
heritage accounts for 


of to be: 


acter 


Spanish-Frenech-Catholie 
markedly different food habits and attitudes than 
to the South. Nevertheless their 
explanation of the manner in which the food pat- 
modification is an 


some aseribed 


tern of a undergoes 

important contribution. 
There is much to be enjoyed as well as learned 

from the discussions of the factual material pre- 


The appendices 


region 


sented in an easily read form. 
contain photographs and a map of the region, out- 
lines for the intensive 
material and informative details of the food habits 
in tabular form.—Dororny MoscHETTE, 
Louisiana State University. 


interviews, verbatim case 


Scort 


Guidance in a Rural Community. By Amer 
ArrHun Warsurton. Washington, D. C.: Alli- 
for Guidance of Rural Youth with the 
co-operation of the Department of Rural Edu- 
cation, National Education Association of the 
United States, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Zone 

6, 1952, 156 pp., (paper) $2. 

At some time or other all of us need guidance to 
help us reach our greatest potentialities. Each 
child needs such help, but rural children usually 
have the least opportunity to receive it. This is 
especially true when the schools are poorly equipped 


ance 
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and the teachers not well trained, or when home or 
economic conditions discourage school attendance 

The South Carolina State Department of Educa- 
tion, in studying school attendance, found a steady 
yearly decrease in enrollment and was seeking a 
solution to the problem. Having read about the 
Harlan County (Kentucky) program which had 
been developed with the aid of the Alliance for 
Guidance of Rural Youth, it asked the help of the 
Alliance in starting a pilot project in South Caro- 
lina. The philosephy of the Alliance is based on 
the assumption that rural children need more effee- 
tive guidance service, that rural communities have 
within themselves resources for more effective 
guidance, and that rural communities often do not 
know about the facilities and resources available 
to them. 

In addition, there are the significant assumptions 
that each person has his own growth potentialities 
which need recognition and use, that guidance be- 
gins at birth and extends to old age, and that since 
the teacher is usually the key person in the school 
guidance program, she needs better training and 
continued in-service education. 

The Department of Education and the Alliance 
looked for a community ready for the spark and 
chose Green Sea High School District in Horry 
County for a pilot demonstration. The problem 
was how to get children to school and hold them 
there long enough to help each individual develop 
his potentialities. 

The bookitt gives an inspiring story of how the 
community became interested, how the project be- 
ran, how the groundwork was laid, how conditions 
were hindering the children and young people, and 
how the community went into action. 

The chapters giving the teachers’ ideas of guid- 
ance and the written statements of children regard- 
ing their schooling and school experiences are very 
enlightening. 

Every state and every county has Green Se: 
communities—tinder waiting for the spark to ignite 
it into action. The home economist in the com- 
munity, by studying this booklet, may find the 
way to set the spark.—Lypia ANN Lynpe, Erten- 
sion Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 


The Many Lives of Modern Woman. By sivponxtt 
M. GreenserG and Hitpa Sipney Krecu. New 
York: Doubleday & Company, Ine., 1952, 255 pp., 
$3. 

Are women suddenly considered a great social 
problem? What's new about being a woman? Why 
do most intelligent women today feel dissatisfied 
with their lives? These issues are realistically ex- 
amined in The Many Lives of Modern Woman, 
written in popular style by Mrs. Gruenberg, a 
pioneer in the parent education field, and her 
daughter as co-author, as they attempt to analyze 
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the reasons for the modern woman's dilemma and 
to offer positive suggestions as possible guides to a 
rich, vital, and truly satisfying life. 

The woman who has been brought up to feel that 
she is free, that she has a choice, and yet is baffled 
and discouraged by her actual life is the major 
concern here. She is baffled because in the end it 
often seems to boil down to the one bitter choice: 
do you want to be an aggressive careerist or a dull 
housewife? The authors describe what a young 
girl expects out of married life today, what she 
usually finds in it, and the husband’s share in day- 
to-day living as a partnership. Emphasis is given 
to the phases of a woman’s adult life for which she 
needs to plan in advance. 

Instead of suggesting a backtrack to the customs 
of grandmother’s day as some recent writers advo- 
‘ate, the authors urge women to take full advantage 
of modern education and training. They show with 
examples the way in which many women have suc- 
ceeded in maintaining a happy family life while 
carrying on useful and stimulating outside work. 

A challenge to those concerned with the educa- 
tion of women lies in the area of helping students 
to clarify the issues, to see their values and value- 
conflicts more clearly, and to work out solutions in 
the examination of the roles of modern woman as 
wife, mother, and individual—ANNa Caro. Furs, 
Florida State University. 


Understanding Children’s Play. By Ruin P. 
HartLey, Lawrence K. Frank, and Ropert M. 
GoLpeNson. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1952, 372 pp., $3.50. 

The project upon which this book is based was 
sponsored by the Carolyn Zachry Institute; it in- 
volved extensive observation of the play of nursery 
school and kindergarten children over a two-year 
period. The discussion focuses on how play, in- 
cluding creative and expressive activities, enables 
the child to translate impulses, feeling, and fan- 
tasies into action—to “piay out’ some of his prob- 
lems—and on how such activities serve as sensitive 
indicators of the child’s personality. The areas 
covered are dramatic play, blocks, clay, water-play, 
graphic materials, finger painting, and music. Many 
comparisons are made of the play of well-adjusted, 
aggressive, and anxious and withdrawn children 
Some of the conclusions about and interpretations 
of these differences in play seem rather dogmatic 
and may give the impression that they are universal 
in application and a matter of carefully tested and 
established faet. Nevertheless, the author’s con- 
clusions show keen pereeption and should heighten 
awareness of the significance of children’s play and 
increase understanding of the emotional life of 
children. Beeause of the wealth of detailed exam- 
ples and the many practical suggestions for guiding 
and enriching play, the book can be of special value 
in training teachers of young children; experienced 
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Delightfiilly tight for Novernber- 


Coconut 


For fest ive ta 


iffen. 1 w 
vop of pie wi 


*canned products 


U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics reports: 
“Retail prices of canned fruits and vege- 
tables have risen only 63 per cent since the 
pre-war days, while prices of other foods 


1 
then add Whipped 


have risen twice as much. Furthermore, 
prices of canned fruits and vegetables have 
dropped 8 index points since June, 1951!" 


Bo! 


Luscious . . . creamy-smooth ... so easy to fix! 


Yes, indeed! You can help your pu- 
pils plan a wonderful surprise for the 
folks at Thanksgiving (or for any time) 
—by teaching them to make this de- 
licious coconut pumpkin pie! 

This recipe, along with hundreds of 
others, was brought to mouth-water- 
ing perfection in the Canco Test Kitch- 
en. And each one is as economical of 
time, effort and money as their experts 
could make it! 


Proof again that Canco is sparing 
no amount of time . . . expense . . . in- 
genuity to bring you literature, rec- 
ipes, facts concerning one of the great- 
est conveniences in the American 
home—canned foods! 


AMERICAN 
CAN 
C0. 


Vol. 44, No. 9 
737 
. * 
1 No. 303 a or 14 No. 14 teaspoo salt | 
can cups) Pumpkin® 2 eges 
1 cup prow? sugar 34 cup evaporated milk* 4 
or cUP honey* 14 cup water 
1 teaspoo” cinnamon” 1% cup shredded 
teaspoo” ginge™ moist coconut® 
teaspoor cloves* 1 g-inch unbaked pie shell 
Combine ingredients in order giver Beat with rotary beater 
until smooth and plended. Turn into pie shell and bake in a hot 
oven (425°F ) 30 to 40 minutes OF until knife inserted in center i 
comes out clean. 6 to 8 servings: 
win CUP cream until it starts to 
sons suger: beat until stiff. Deco” 
ream and coconut toasted in oven. : 
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-teachers as well as parents should also find the 
discussion stimulating and the suggestions helpful. 
An appendix includes detailed suggestions for ob- 
serving and recording children’s play which would 
be especially useful for student observers.—HELEN 
C. Dawe, University of Wisconsin. 


The Discipline of Well-Adjusted Children. By 
Grace Lanepon and Irving W. Srout. New 
York: The John Day Company, 1952, 244 pp., 
$3.75. 

This is the second book reporting the study of 
414 “well-adjusted children” in Wisconsin, New 
York, and Illinois. That the authors recognize the 
changing trend in thinking about discipline is evi- 
dent. Here is presented a decade-by-decade survey 
of the literature since 1880, with references for 
each 10-year period. 

From the comments of the parents participating 
in this study, the authors have selected eight quota- 
tions as the foci of the parents’ thinking about the 
discipline of their children. These quotations repre- 
sent principles of behavior which the authors dis- 
cuss and relate to many everyday situations. “Re- 
buke, correction, punishment and conirol are in the 
picture but only as a means for accomplishing the 
discipline, not as the discipline itself as they are 
often taken to be.” This reviewer feels that this is 
a book to be highly recommended to parents of 
school-age children. The stress throughout is on 
the “inner thoughts and feelings and motives since 
these govern the outward actions.” 

These same eight focal points are discussed in 
relation to the school and the teacher. The parents’ 
interest in the school was also a vital concern as 
these parents expressed their feelings of responsi- 
bility for sharing in the school’s influence upon the 
child. These parents “pointed to happy wholesome 
life as the crux of the whole matter.” The relation 
of school and home, of parents and teachers in this 
regard can be summed up in the authors’ statement, 
“Discipline can be a positive, aggressive, enjoyable 
experience of learning of life’s lessons aright.” 

The discussions of these eight quotations are not 
vague generalities but have weight given to them 
by another chapter including positive examples of 
the home life of each family. Examples of controls 
such as restraint, reasoning, separation, depriving, 
or spanking are included along with the parents’ 
evaluation of the experience for the child.—Lois R. 
Scuvuuz, Kansas State College. 


Film and Education. Edited by Goprrey M. 
Exuiotr. New York: Philosophical Library, 1948, 
597 pp., $7.50. 

Although this book was not published recently, 
the material is still pertinent. Each chapter is 
written by an outstanding authority in a special 
educational field who has had considerable expe- 
rience with films in and out of the classroom. 
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The use of the film in the field of home economics 
is discussed briefly in the chapter on applications 
of the film in vocational arts. A number of films 
are listed with a few hints offered for their use. 

A number of excellent suggestions for films and 
their use may be found, however, in the chapters on 
the role of films in science, social studies, art, safety 
education, guidance, and health and physical edu- 
cation. The chapters on basic techniques of film 
use, films for forums and adult groups, and other 
chapters on the educational film outside of the 
classroom should prove helpful. Other interesting 
sections of the book are concerned with the educa- 
tional film abroad and administrative practices and 
problems related to films. 

The book is very readable and has a wide audi- 
ence appeal. Its principal contributions are infor- 
mation on the present and potential uses of the 
educational motion picture in modern society.— 
Henrietta Fiecxk, New York University. 


How to Clean Everything. By ALMA CHESNUT 
Moore. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1952, 
238 pp., $3. 

Quoting the author, “This book was written for 
people who dislike housework but like nice homes. 
Its aim is to save time and money and prolong the 
life of belongings by describing in specific and 
accurate detail how to clean every object and 
fabric found from basement to attic.” 

Cleverly and interestingly written, this book does 
for the “house cleaner” what an interesting cook 
book does for the “cook” . . . it inspires one to try 
out the recipes. 

The book itself is divided into two major sec- 
tions: (1) how to clean and what to use, and (2) 
removal of spots and stains from fabrics. All proc- 
esses, materials, supplies, and equipment are logi- 
cally alphabetized for quick, easy use. 

Written in simple terminology, even when attack- 
ing an explanation of synthetic detergents or plas- 
ties, or giving directions, the contents of the book 
is easily understood and followed. Its main ad- 
vantage is that the many processes, authentically 
written, are under one cover. It would make a 
good handbook for the home and for teachers and 
extension and utility workers in answering the 
many “How do you?” calls and letters. 

The author, a mother of three sons who were 
evidently somewhat responsible for the need for 
her early research that resulted in the book, has 
been a correspondent and associated with several 
newspapers. Her sources of information, advisers, 
and editors are well known in home economics. 
—ELatne Know tes Weaver, Ohio State University. 


Cooking with Magic. By Lois LintNER SuMPTION 
and MarcuerireE LintNeR ASHBROOK. Peoria, 
Illinois: Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc., 1952, 191 


pp., $3.95. 
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POPCORN 


easily turned into dressy gifts 


First... Heat Ys cup Mazola® Salad Oil and 1 teaspoon 
salt in 3-quart kettle (or heavy 10-inch skillet) over 
medium heat about 3 minutes. Add % cup popcorn. 


Next... Cover, leaving 
, small air space at edge of 

cover. Shake frequently 

7 over medium heat until 
popping stops. Makes 
about 2 quarts. Do not 
double recipe. 


POPCORN around the holidays is such a heart-warming 
custom! This year, let your food classes turn popcorn into 
gay gifts for the holiday season. In our just-out party book, 
“Pretty as a Picture Parties,”’ they’ll find suggestions for pop- 
corn—plain, wrapped, made into “‘Caramel Popcorn Balls” or 
“Caramel.Corn”—along with other festive food gifts. Book 
shows teen-agers how to plan and run their own parties. Covers 
details for Pancake or Kitchen Party, On-the-Go-Party, Birth- 


Then... Tie a cellophane-wrapped heap 


in a basket with a big bow. Or twist day Luncheon, Dessert Party and others—all delightful, all 

glamorous, all keyed to the abilities of young girls. Mail coupon 
cellophane around crunchy — below for your supply—together with complete Teacher’s 
balls...made from recipe in our new Guide—now 


party book. 


Please send me free ...... copies of Pretty as o Picture Parties,” for 
distribution to my girls, together with Teacher's Guide for my use. 


Send coupon for copies 
of FREE PARTY BOOK ms) 
Plus TEACHER'S GUIDE to: bes 

Jane Ashley, Home Service Dept.10 ¥ 

Corn Products Refining Co. we 
17 Battery Place, New York 4,N.Y. | Pigs? 
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FROM THE 


Editor’s Mail 


“Employment and Economic Status of Older 
Men and Women” gives authoritative background 
information for persons concerned with the prob- 
lems of an aging population. This 58-page refer- 
ence book is Bulletin No. 1092 of the Bureau of 
Labor Statisties, United States Department of 
Labor, and may be ordered from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Price 30 cents. 


Standards for the manufacture of different 
food products as promulgated by the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act are printed in the Federal 
Register, and copies of the standards may be ob- 
tained as “unofficial prints.” New “unofficial prints” 
recently issued by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, are: “Fruit Butters, 
Jellies, Preserves”; “Oleomargarine, Margarine”; 
“Bakery Products”; “Eggs and Egg Products”; 
“Dressings for Foods, Mayonnaise, French Dres- 
sing, Salad Dressing”; “Canned Fruit’; and “Shell- 
fish.” Order from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Jovernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price of the first five is 5 cents, and the last two 
are 10 cents. 


“The courses in home economics were defi- 
nitely functional and lifelike” is the conclusion 
drawn in a new publication of the George Peabody 
College for Teachers. Purpose of the critical study 
described was to make a survey of courses of study 
which were published in 1948 through 1950 and 
report current practices and trends to teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators who are responsible 
for curriculum bulletins. The survey reports trends 
in format, leadership, experimentation, objectives, 
and units of work; presents tendencies in each sub- 
ject; and gives a summary of the most significant 
conclusions drawn. The 31-page bulletin is titled 
“Trends in Production of Teaching Guides” and 
may be ordered from the Division of Surveys and 
Field Services, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. Price 50 cents. 


“A Guide for Child-Study Groups” by Ethel 
Kawin has its 72 pages well packed with informa- 
tion to help both leaders and members of child 
study groups. The author writes from wide expe- 
rience, some of which was in the organization of 
the Chicago Area Training Course for Lay Leaders 
in Parent Education, jointly sponsored by the Illi- 
nois Congress of Parents and Teachers and Univer- 


sity College, University of Chicago. She takes into 
consideration the different kinds of circumstances 
that may be involved in organizing a study group 
in a particular community and points out a variety 
of ways in which study groups may be formed. She 
describes novel methods for encouraging free in- 
formal participation of members and suggests com- 
munity services whose help may be solicited. Order 
from Science Research Associates, Inc., 57 West 
Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. Price 64 cents 


With its publication of “A Healthy Personality 
for Your Child,” the Children’s Bureau puts into 
the hands of parents information that can help them 
develop a child’s “easiness and comfortableness, his 
contentment and sureness and peacefulness.” Con- 
clusions given were developed by psychologists and 
psychiatrists, anthropologists and _ sociologists, 
physiologists and geneticists; but they are written 
in terms that have meaning for parents. Order by 
title from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price 
15 cents. A companion “discussion aid” for use by 
parent study groups is available also for 10 cents. 


Ways in which teachers may provide develop- 
mental experiences for children in nursery schools, 
kindergartens, and first grades in line with the 
developmental theories they embrace are described 
in a 107-page booklet by Ada Dawson Stephens, 
associate professor of education, University of 
Toledo. She gives suggestions geared to normal 
child development and the genuine needs and in- 
terests of children in these considerations of cur- 
riculum planning: providing adequate classroom 
and playground facilities; providing experiences 
helpful in the development of creativity, self-ex- 
pression, experimentation, and the active productive 
living of children; and providing art, language and 
literature, music, science, and experiences ‘reaching 
beyond the classroom. Concrete help is also given 
through descriptions of actual examples of class- 
room situations and teacher-child relationships. The 
booklet, whose title is “Providing Developmental 
Experiences for Young Children,” may be ordered 
as Practical Suggestions for Teaching No. 11 from 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 525 West 120th Street, New York 27, 
New York. Price 95 cents. 


Civil defense training bulletins are being pre- 
pared in the Training and Education Office of the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration to aid in 
teaching children good attitudes and skills for effec- 
tive civil defense. The series is being prepared with 
the assistance of authorities from the American 
Council on Education, the National Education As- 
sociation, and the U.S. Office of Education. These 
bulletins may be obtained by request from the 
nearest state civil defense office. 
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Sensationally low-cost Maine Sardines 
Ec give more protein per penny than any other sea food. 


Containing as much body-building protein as beef. . . 
twice as much lime as fresh milk . . . Vitamin D, calcium 
and phosphorus for strong, healthy bones and teeth .. . 
Maine Sardines are a valuable, inexpensive means of 
maintaining nutritional health. 

In modern, sanitary plants operating under rigid 
Government inspection, Maine Sardines are packed in 
purest vegetable salad oils, mustard and tomato sauces. 
There is a pack to suit every taste . . . budget-priced to 
suit every purse. 

When meal planning presents a problem, serve Maine 
Sardines in combination with rice, cheese, eggs, maca- 
roni and vegetables. They make delicious casseroles, 
omelets, croquettes and loafs. Penny for penny, serving 
for serving, Maine Sardines provide better-balanced 
meals at budget-balancing prices. 
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the Maine Sardine Industry is now offering a new full-color recipe 
book containing 62 nutritious, easy-to-prepare recipes and healthful 
hints for quantity meal-planners. See Coupon Service Section. 


Sardines in oil, canned ‘| 


Quantity Percentag Pe 
Nutrient of Nutrient of Dolly of 
Per Serving Recommended Dolly 
Allowance® Requir 

Carbohydrate 0.29 gm. — 
(available) 
Fot 13.0 gm. 
Protein 11.7 gm. 17 
Caloric Value 168 calories 6 — 
Calcium 212 mg. 2 28 
Phosphorus 260 mg. — 35 
tron 2.1 mg. 18 
Vitamin A 140 LU. 3 3 
Thiamine 0.011 mg. 
Riboflavin 0.098 mg. 5 5 
Niacin 28 mg. 19 — 
Vitamin D 160 1.U. 40 40 


The Seal of Acceptance denotes that the nutritive values listed have been reviewed 
Association. 


by the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical 


NUTRITIVE VALUE CHART—Courtesy American Can Company 
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News Notes 


GENERAL 

Hazel Kyrk retired on October 1 as 
professor of home economics and eco- 
nomics at the University of Chicago 
after 27 years of service on the Uni- 
versity’s staff. Dr. Kyrk came to Chi- 
cago from Iowa State College, where 
she started the work in family and 
consumption economics. Earlier she had 
been a member of the economics fac- 
ulty at Wellesley College, Oberlin Col- 
lege, and Stanford University. Dr. 
Kyrk’s friends and former students 
honored her with a dinner at the time 
of the AHEA’s annual meeting in 
Atlantic City in June. 

Her successor at the University of 
Chicago is Margaret G. Reid, who 
has been visiting professor at the Uni- 
versity for the past year, on leave 
from the University of Illinois. Before 
going to Illinois, Dr. Reid was head of 
the family economics division of the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economies. For many years she was 
a member of the home economics and 
economics faculty at Iowa State 
College. 

Dr. Gertrude E. Chittenden, re- 
cently head of the child development 
department of Iowa State College, is 
the new assistant director of the 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. Dr. Glenn Hawkes is acting head 
of the department at Iowa State. 

Elizabeth Dyer resigned on June 30 
as dean of the College of Home Eco- 
nomics at the University of Cincinnati 
to become president of Chi Omega, 
national social sorority. Eleanor R. 
Maclay, head of the department of 
food and nutrition, is serving as acting 
dean until a new dean is appointed. 

Dr. Paulena Nickell, head of the 
home management department of Iowa 
State College since 1936 and associate 
dean of the division of home economics 
since 1949, will become dean of the 
faculty at Lindenwood College, St. 
Charles, Missouri, on January 1, 1953. 

Margaret Strahlmann, recently head 
of the home economics department of 
Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro, 
is the new chairman of the home eco- 


nomics department at Southeast Mis- 
souri State College, Cape Girardeau, 
her Alma Mater. 

Pauline Murrah, former head of the 
food and nutrition service of the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross, in October 
accepted the position of program direc- 
tor for the Greater New York Research 
and Educational Unit of the National 
Dairy Council. Mrs. Martha Fry, re- 
cently director of food and nutrition 
service in the Eastern Area of the Red 
Cross, is at National Red Cross head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C., with the 
title of national consultant on nutrition. 

Elsie Stark, director of consumer 
education of Best Foods, Inc., was 
elected a member of the board of 
directors of the Medical Exhibitors 
Association, Inc., at its annual meeting 
in Chicago on June 10. Miss Stark is 
the first woman to be thus honored by 
the Association. She will serve for a 
term of three years. 

Madge E. Dilts, formerly of the 
Hoover Company, North Canton, Ohio, 
has been appointed to the editorial 
staff of the Open Gate Publishing 
Company, Inc., in New York City. 

Hazel Manning has retired as chair- 
man of the clothing and textiles depart- 
ment of the University of Wisconsin. 
She has been made professor emeritus. 

Ruth Graham, for almost 30 years 
head of the department of clothing and 
textiles at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, retired in June. 

Charlotte E. Biester’s study “Cathe- 
rine Beecher and Her Contributions to 
Home Economics,” presented by the 
author in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for the degree of Doctor of 
Edueation at the University of Colo- 
rado, was awarded a $400 Ella V. 
Dobbs cash award by Pi Lambda 
Theta, national honor society for 
women in education. Dr. Biester is 
professor of home economics at Santa 
Barbara College of the University of 
California. 

Nellie S. Buckey, president of the 
Maryland Home Economies Associa- 
tion, was consultant for a three-week 
Home Economie Education Workshop 
at Florida State University. 


Mrs. Esther T. Long, former presi- 
dent of the California Home Eco- 
nomics Association, is now president 
of the California Council for Voca- 
tional Education. 

Anne R. Matthews, chief nutritionist 
of the Maryland State Department of 
Health, was elected vice-chairman of 
the Nutrition Section of the Southern 
Branch of the American Public Health 
Association at its meeting in Balti- 
more. Miss Matthews was recently 
awarded a Certificate of Distinction by 
the Alumnae Association of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland for community 
services. 

Margaret Ohlson of Michigan State 
College, Simon Rodbard, MD, of 
Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, and 
W. H. Tucker, MD, commissioner of 
health, City Department of Health, 
Evanston, were speakers at the Illi- 
nois Nutrition Conference in Septem- 
ber. Sponsored by the Illinois Nutrition 
Committee, the Conference is used for 
spreading technical advice on problems 
relating to nutrition and the food 
supply for the state. 

Mrs. Mildred Pugh, director of the 
family life education program in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, served as consultant for the 
four-week Workshop in Family Life 
Education at the University of Mis- 
souri which emphasized the need for 
a family life education program for 
the total school. 

Sister Juliette of Rosary College, 
River Forest, Illinois, served as pro- 
gram chairman for the National Cath- 
olic Council of Home Economics. 

Mrs. Margaret Barkley and Mrs. 
Metta Zahorsky of the University of 
Illinois served as co-leaders at the 
North Dakota State Conference where 
the teaching of family relationships 
was discussed. 

Amanda Ebersole was honored at a 
luncheon arranged in May by the 
home economies faculty of Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology to celebrate her 
25 years as a member of the home eco- 
nomics staff. 

Marie Rousseau, assistant state su- 
pervisor of homemaking education in 
Arizona, conducted a summer Work- 
shop in Family Life Education at 
Colorado A and M College. 

Claribel Nye of the California Ex- 
tension Service has been offering a new 
course, Co-operative Education in Agri- 
culture and Home Economics, open to 
juniors and seniors on the Davis Cam- 
pus of the University of California. 

Gladys Gallup of the U.S. Extension 
Service taught the Extension Methods 
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CHEMISTRY OF FOOD and NUTRITION 


By Henry C. Sherman, Mitchill Professor of Chemistry, Sth Edition 


Columbia University 


Written by a recognized authority and long a standard for 


college courses, the new eighth edition of this text includes 


all the principles of food chemistry and nutrition, together 


with summarized and evaluated scientific facts, and provides 


a sound basis in the science of nutrition and its practical 


applications. In bringing the subject matter up to date, each 


chapter has been revised, and three new ones have been 


added. Special attention has been given to significant recent 


discoveries and the advances of fundamental concepts in the 


Henry C. Sherman science of nutrition. Ready in November. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 


A completely revised edition of a famous cookbook-used for 
years by experts in the field of nutrition and home economics 


AMERICA’S 
COOK BOOK 


The most comprehensive cook book on the market 
52 pages . . . over 3500 recipes and menus 
for every meal from breakfast to banquet. 


All these recipes have been tested and streamlined 
by the well-known New York Herald Tribune Home 


Institute and cover the latest developments in food 
preparation, home freezing, pressure cooking and 
packaged products menus. 


pe 


@A Daily Food Pattern with the proper number of servings 
Jept. CA 


@A Table of Food Nutrients showing the chief food sources, why 
they are necessary, how to conserve them in storing and cooking. 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


@A Food Value and Calorie Chart. 
@A Recommended Daily Dietary Allowance. 


@ Concise definitions of common food ingredients and the 
various steps in preparation and cookery. 


Please send me —. copies of AMERICA’S COOK BOOK 
at the special teacher's price of $2.75 per copy postpaid. 
(Regular list price $3.95) I enclose check. 


@ Baking Temperatures and Time for pre-heated oven. NAME ee 
@A Food Purchasing Guide for each type and cut of meat, 

with timetables for cooking. 
@A Guide to Wine Service. CITY. a 


@ Popular Foreign Cookery. 
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course at the University of Missouri 
special summer session. Tour meet- 
ings for home economics judges who 
assist with 4-H events and fairs helped 
to secure uniform judging standards 
throughout the state. 

Jane Hartman, food service director 
of the Maryland State Department of 
Health, is the author of an article en- 
titled “Steward’s Course” published in 
the May-June issue of Prison World. 

Mildred Weigley Wood, co-ordinator 
of homemaking education in the Phoe- 
nix Union High School, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, taught a summer session class in 
adult education at the University of 
Kentucky. 

Agnes Erickson of the Lincoln Junior 
High School in Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, and Poi Yee Frances Hee from 
Honokaa, Hawaii, have exchanged po- 
sitions this year. 

Mary E. Leeper wil! retire as execu- 
tive secretary of the Association for 
Childhood Education International on 
January 1, 1953, after 22 years of 
service in this position. Her successor 
will be Frances Hamilton, who has 
been associate secretary of ACEI since 
September 1951. 

“Purposeful Teaching” was the 
theme of the annual workshop for 
Vocational Homemaking Teachers in 
Alabama from August 4 to 9. Ivol 
Spafford served as consultant. 

Two research directors in textile 
manufacturing firms located in Ala- 
bama, Frank Soday of the Chemstrand 
Corporation of Decatur and M. Earl 
Heard of the West Point Manufactur- 
ing Company of Shawmut, were in- 
vited to the University of Alabama last 
spring by Henrietta M. Thompson to 
discuss with graduate students and 
advanced undergraduates majoring in 
clothing and textiles the programs of 
their organizations and training needed 
to qualify for positions in them. 

“Developing a Family Centered 
Homemaking Program” was the theme 
of the state conference of homemaking 
teachers in Arizona from August 25 to 
28 at Arizona State College, Tempe, 
attended by 125 teachers and adminis- 
trators. Isabella McQuesten of Oregon 
State College was the leader. 

Two 4-day household equipment 
training schools for home advisers in 
California were planned and scheduled 
by Julia Pond, extension home man- 
agement specialist for the University 
of California, with Ruth Beard of the 
household equipment division of Ohio 
State University as the instructor. One 
school was held on the campus at Los 
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Angeles and one on the Berkeley 
campus. 

Both groups visited equipment stores 
to become acquainted with the ap- 
pliances now on the market. The home 
economists of the companies manu- 
facturing household equipment. co- 
operated by supplying literature, films, 
and samples of materials used in the 
manufacture of equipment. Local firms 
loaned equipment for the two schools. 

Santa Barbara College of the Uni- 
versity of California is preparing a 
colored sound movie showing students 
in laboratory work in home economics. 
The film will be available for loan to 
high schools and other groups. 

Fourteen home economists were ap- 
pointed by Roy E. Simpson, state 
superintendent of public instruction in 
California, to serve with the committee 
of representative school, college, and 
state department of education per- 
sonnel charged with studying revision 
of the Special Secondary Teaching 
Credential in Homemaking. 

Recently modernized food prepara- 
tion and experimental foods labora- 
tories at Iowa State College feature a 
compact, convenient work unit for 
each student and are arranged to pro- 
vide ample storage, cooking, demon- 
stration, product display, and class- 
room discussion facilities. Lighting 
fixtures are designed to minimize effect 
on food colors. 

Ten modern units for meal manage- 
ment have been installed in two labo- 
ratories. In one, five different types 
of kitchen units are in use. These 
include: a “heart” kitchen designed 
for the homemaker who is forced to 
avoid overexertion, a commercial metal 
kitchen, a liberal-cost kitchen, a coun- 
try kitchen (electric), and a bride’s 
kitchen and serving unit. The labora- 
tories provide facilities for teaching 
home entertaining also and will give 
students experience in using a variety 
of fuels, working surfaces, and kitchen 
arrangements. 

The State Conference of Iowa Home 
Economics Teachers held at Iowa State 
College from August 11 to 15 included 
a presentation of “High Lights of the 
Family Life Workshop” by Berenice 
Mallory of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, preceding a panel discussion of 
“Family Education in the Community 
Adult Program,” and a discussion of 
“The Girls in Your Homemaking 
Classes and Their Families” by Robert 
Havighurst, chairman of the committee 
on human development of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 
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Prompted by the response to the 
television series of sewing lessons en- 
titled “Make a Dress-TV,” Iowa State 
College foods and nutrition and horti- 
culture specialists commenced a series 
of 21 once-a-week food preservation 
demonstrations on April 24 and con- 
cluded them September 25. Home- 
makers following the shows were ad- 
vised that they could also obtain food 
preservation bulletins from the College. 

A three-day Institute on Consumer 
Problems to acquaint teachers, busi- 
ness and professional leaders, home- 
makers, and others with some of the 
more pressing problems in the con- 
sumer field was sponsored on June 8, 
9, and 10 by Kansas State College and 
Consumers Union of the United States, 
Inc. Mrs. Myrtle G. Correll was head 
of the planning committee. 

A foods course for men is being 
offered this fall at Fort Hays Kansas 
State College for the first time. The 
department of home economics, which 
moved into new quarters this fall, has 
been taking part in the celebration of 
the 50th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the College. 

Ninety-eight men were enrolled in 
classes in food conservation and in the 
home economics course for men at 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute dur- 
ing the past academic year. 

Night classes in clothing construc- 
tion are being conducted for adults at 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute under 
the guidance of Marie Caillet and 
Faenelia Hicks. 

“Your Future in Home Economics” 
is the title of an illustrated circular 
recently published by Northwestern 
State College in Louisiana. 

“Building for Improved Family Liv- 
ing” was the theme of the annual state 
conference for homemaking teachers of 
Missouri. Robert J. Havighurst of the 
University of Chicago and Mattie Pat- 
tison of Iowa State College were con- 
sultants for the conference. 

“Building Roads to Peace” was the 
theme of the recent state meeting of 
Missouri County Counci! presidents 
and home’ agents. 

Home agents of Nebraska attended 
a three-week summer session on pro- 
gram planning for the coming year. 

A “Fabric Fair” was arranged by 


_ University of Nevada students in tex- 


tiles and clothing during the annual 
Campus Exhibit Day. In separate 
booths visitors could observe the manu- 
facturing of fabrics from the raw fibers 
to the finished textiles. Demonstrations 
were given on how to buy and what to 
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This pudding’s the proof of 


RANGE 


Ninth in a new series of 
Electric Range cooking recipes 
by Demetria Taylor 


“Here's a recipe,” says Miss Taylor, “that 
demonstrates the versatility of the Deep-Well 
Cooker. By showing how to cook a dessert in 
this Cooker, it proves to students that this 
particular feature of the range has a wide va- 
riety of uses. Ingredients may be prepared and 
measured in one laboratory period, then mixed 
and cooked the following day.” 

Cooking with an Electric Range should be 
a required subject in home economics courses 
everywhere. Students need instruction on the 
Electric Range—cooking that is easy, cool, 
clean, economical and gives delicious results 
—so that they may use it in their parents’ 
homes and in future homes of their own. To 
be sure the ranges you have in your home eco- 
nomics laboratory are modern, check with 
your local electric light and power company 
or electric appliance dealer. 


Send for FREE copy of 32-page Teacher's Man- PE SCENES 
ual—"Electric Cooking—a Simplified Art.” Use 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
the coupon addressed to Journal of Home Eco- 

nomics in the Coupon Section of this magazine. 


«++ of course, it's ELECTRIC! 
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look for on labels and tags as well as 
on how to care for textiles in the 
home. A special feature was a gown 
made from a Godey’s Lady’s Book 
pattern and worn in the Gold Rush 
Days of gay Virginia City in 1863. 
The students showed how present-day 
fashions have adopted some of the 
Godey designs. 

Leaflets on milk and dental health, 
printed by the Nevada Nutrition 
Council, are distributed through the 
schools and various organizations in 
Nevada. The May meeting of the 
Council provoked lively discussions 
concerning a dental film which was 
shown and recent literature and bibli- 
ographies for teaching nutrition in 
Nevada elementary and high schools. 

A course in “Home and Family 
Living,” heretofore an elective one for 
non-home-economics students at the 
State Teachers College in Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, was changed to a re- 
quired three-hour course for all fresh- 
men this fall. 

Speakers scheduled for the annual 
conference of extension workers held 
the week of October 13 at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin included Mrs. 
Kathryn Van Aken Burns of the IIli- 
nois Extension Service to discuss the 
theme of the meeting, “Directing Our 
Efforts Toward Greater Service to 
Wisconsin People”; Eunice Heyward 
of the U.S. Extension Service, “Does 
the Program Fit the People?”; and 
Viola Hunt of the Wisconsin Exten- 
sion Service, “Improving Personal Effi- 
ciency.” 


INTERNATIONAL 


A woven picture of spring flowers 
sent in August “for the new home of 
the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation with all good wishes” by the 
Kotitalousopettajayhdistys (Finnish As- 
sociation of Teachers of Home Eco- 
nomics) of Helsinki, Finland, was pre- 
sented to Mildred Horton, AHEA 
executive secretary, by two Finnish 
visitors, Lea Enckell, home economist, 
and Maija Liisa Ahtela, horticulturist. 
The gift has been placed in the recep- 
tion hall. The Kotitalousopetta- 
jayhdistys is affiliated with the AHEA. 

The Philippine Home Economics 
Association, which is affiliated with the 
AHEA, chose “Home Economics and 
Better Family Living in Rural Areas” 
as the theme of its Second National 
Biennial Convention from May 29 to 
June 2, for which the Far Eastern 
University in Manila served as host. 
A report of the meeting will be pub- 
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lished in the AHEA Activities section 
of the December JourNAL. 

The 1952-53 interchange of teachers 
program administered by the US. 
Office of Education includes the follow- 
ing home economists: Mrs. Nadine 
Phillips, Fairfield High School, Fair- 
field, Alabama, and Margaret M. Her- 
rod of Audenshaw County Secondary 
Modern School, Manchester, England ; 
and Sybil Rhyne, Neosho High School, 
Neosho, Missouri, and Ursula B. Marks 
of Capworth Secondary Modern School, 
Leyton, E.10, England. 

Mrs. Marion G. Bock, for the- past 
five years dean of women and home- 
making instructor at the Junior Col- 
lege at Rochester, Minnesota, has gone 
to Asuncion, Paraguay, on at least a 
two-year appointment by the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs. As “home 
life educationist” she will serve as a 
consultant to teachers in the teachers 
colleges of Paraguay on such matters 
as course content, teaching methods, 
development of illustrative material, 
and similar matters that apply to home 
life. 

Jane Cape of Antioch College, Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio, has a Fulbright 
grant to teach home economics this 
year in the Queen Aliyah College in 
Baghdad, Iraq, where a new depart- 
ment is being organized. 

Margarida Lee Davis of Alfinas, 
Minas-Gerais, Brazil, AHEA’s 1945-46 
Omicron Nu international scholarship 
student at the University of Nebraska, 
became Mrs. Alfranio dos Santos Anjo 
on June 12. 

Vida Harris has returned to the 
department of art at Kansas State 
College after 9 months at Holman In- 
stitute, Agra, India, under a Fulbright 
appointment and a summer in Europe 
that included six weeks in the British 
Isles. Miss Harris had an opportunity 
to study native arts and crafts of 
India and has returned with a collec- 
tion of illustrative material. 

Cindy Lester, home demonstration 
agent in the Alabama Extension Serv- 
ice, left the United States in July for 
Managua, Nicaragua, on a Point IV 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
mission. 

Mrs. Gunnel Petre, director of the 
women’s section of the Skattebetalarnas 
Férening (Swedish Taxpayer's Asso- 
ciation) of Stockholm, Sweden, who 
visited many parts of the United States 
between September 1951 and March 
1952 on a Sweden-America Foundation 
fellowship, included the following under 
the heading “American Home Eco- 
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nomics Association” in her recently 
issued report “Consumer Guidance and 
Home Management Edueation in 
USA —A Study 1951-52.” 

It was very interesting to see how wide 
the field for workers in home economics 
is in U.S.A. compared to how it is in 
Sweden. All the different occupations, 
in education, research, extension service, 
consulting, business, press, radio, and 
television give the Swedish visitor an 
impression of intensive work, following 
a useful pattern: women skilled to help 
women everywhere in the homemaking 
and family life where a homemaker 
could need help and guidance. .. . 

The AHEA puts out some consumer 
education material and keeps a_high- 
leveled and stimulating information and 
discussion about consumer problems in 
its JournaL. It also seems as if the 
organization has the main responsibility 
for the fact that home economists today 
have got the respect, which they have. 

Razia Sultana Shah of Karachi, 
Pakistan, who holds a 1952-53 AHEA 
international scholarship at Kansas 
State College, was met upon her ar- 
rival in Kansas by her father, Farzand 
Ali Shah, senior marketing officer in 
the Co-operation and Marketing De- 
partment of the Government of Paki- 
stan, who recently secured the master’s 
degree in agricultural economics at 
Kansas State College. Mr. Shah is 
scheduled to spend a month in Europe 
during the autumn before he returns 
to his duties in Karachi. 

Kathryn Towne is on leave from 
George Washington University during 
the current academic year to serve as 
a lecturer in the Superior School of 
Agriculture in Athens, Greece. She 
received a Fulbright appointment to 
her present post. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 

Alabama Home Economics Associa- 
tion. “Developing Professional Leader- 
ship” will be the theme, and Iris 
Davenport, home economics editor of 
Farm and Ranch with Southern Agri- 
culturist, and E. Neige Todhunter, 
head of the department of foods and 
nutrition at the University of Alabama, 
are scheduled as the guest speakers at 
the joint meeting of the Association 
and the Alabama Dietetic Association 
at the Thomas Jefferson Hotel in 
Birmingham on November 14 and 15. 

District of Columbia Home Eco- 
nomics Association. The Association's 
annual meeting on May 3 at George 
Washington University climaxed a busy 
year for President Frances Kirk- 
patrick, professor of home economics 
at George Washington University. 
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Mrs. Andromache Sismanidis, who 
has been nutrition representative of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations for six years, 
opened the all-day session with in- 
formation about the home economics 
work, being done in Greece, Turkey, 
and Israel. Beth Peterson, home econ- 
omist with E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company, gave a demonstrated lec- 
ture on new fabrics and their uses. 
The luncheon speaker, Dean Elmer 
Louis Kayser of George Washing- 
ton University, discussed “Where Will 
We Go from Here?” 

Grace Frysinger was honored as the 
person present who had been a mem- 
ber of the D.C. group longest—30 
years. 

Illinois Home Economics  Asso- 
ciation. “New Horizons in Home Eco- 
nomics” will be the program theme of 
the Association's annual meeting in 
Springfield from November 6 to 8. 
President George Stoddard of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois is scheduled to dis- 
cuss “What Is Wrong with Women’s 
Education?” Carl Guldager, head of 
press relations and assistant to the 
director of public relations at Marshall 
Field & Company, will be the guest 
speaker at the dinner meeting. 

At the general sessions “New Hori- 
zons” will be discussed: in research, 
by Thelma Porter of the University of 
Chicago; in foods, by Mrs. Pearl Jans- 
sen of the University of Illinois; in 
equipment, by Willie Mae Rodgers of 
the Admiral Corporation; in textiles 
and clothing, by Frances Henry of 
What's New in Home Economics; and 
in the professional field, by Iris Daven- 
port of Farm and Ranch with Southern 
Agriculturist. 

Mrs. Bernice Desmond of the Ad- 
vance Pattern Company will be pre- 
sented at the luncheon meeting. 

Iowa Home Economics Association. 
When the Association’s department of 
colleges and universities met at Wart- 
burg College, Waverly, on October 4, 
the Association’s “Illustrations of How 
Courses Become More Family Cen- 
tered” was the subject of the morning 
program. A panel with Paulena Nickell 
of Lowa State College as chairman 
presented the subject which was fol- 
lowed by discussions in small subject- 
matter groups. Glenn Hawkes of Iowa 
State College discussed “Student-Fac- 
ulty Relations” at the afternoon meet- 
ing. 

Minnesota Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The civil defense committee 
of the Association collaborated with 
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the civil defense committee of the 
Twin City Dietetic Association in pro- 
ducing a 52-page manual, which re- 
cently went to press, to be used in 
mass feeding in times of enemy action 
by the American Red Cross or any 
other agency delegated by the local 
civil defense committee. Mrs. Blanche 
Agrell of St. Paul has been chairman 
of the home economics committee. The 
booklet covers aspects of volunteer 
training for emergency feeding, per- 
sonnel instruction for kitchen man- 
agers, menu patterns and illustrative 
menus with suggested substitutes, 
quantity recipes, and food service 
under emergency conditions. A supple- 
ment to the manual includes a seven- 
hour training course for workers. 
Eleanor Loomis, as chairman of the 
consumer interest section of the Asso- 
ciation, arranged a television program 
depicting wise and unwise buys in 
house dresses. The homemakers’ group 
of the Association furnished the models 
while the script, illustrative charts, 


‘and dresses were supplied by the 


AHEA. The following features to look 
for in selecting house dresses were em- 
phasized: fit, width of seam, depth of 
hem, type of button, type of belt loop, 
quality of material for colorfastness, 
and suitability of material to design. 

The homemakers’ group of the Asso- 
ciation co-operated with the University 
of Minnesota in a cancer research 
project. A pilot study directed at 
educating the public on cancer is being 
made. 

The Minnesota homemakers’ group 
helped provide funds for the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota's share of the AHEA 
international scholarship being held 
this vear at the University by Else 
Flaatten of Norway. 

New Jersey Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The Association's Anna Hallock 
Award for Home Economics (a prize 
of $25, a year’s membership in the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, and an Association pin) awarded 
to the senior majoring in home eco- 
nomics who has attained the highest 
average in courses in the home eco- 
nomics department during her college 
course through the first semester of 
the senior year was won by Lorraine 
Williams of 119 Fairbanks Street, Hill- 
side, New Jersey. 

Wisconsin Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. “Family Centered Homemak- 
ing Programs” was the theme of 4 one- 
day workshops sponsored in September 
by the Association. Esther McGinnis 
was leader of them. 
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Crisco’s Double-Duty Recipes 


MAKE IT PLAIN 


CRISCO PASTRY 


1 cup sifted flour Ya cup Crisco 
Ya teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons water 


All Measurements Level: Mix flour and salt in bowl. 
Cut Crisco into the flour with pastry blender or two 
knives until the pieces are the size of peas. Blend 
together 3 tablespoons of this mixture and 2 table- 
spoons water. Add to remaining Crisco-flour mixture 
and mix with fork or fingers until dough holds 
together. Shape into a round flat mass. Roll pastry 
about thick. 


MEAT AND VEGETABLE PIE 
( Makes 4 to 6 servings ) 


Cut pastry to size of 1% qt. casserole (place cas- 
serole upside down on pastry and mark outline) and 


prick generously with fork. Put 5 cups of your favorite 
meat-and-vegetable filling into casserole and top 
with pastry. Trim edge '4" beyond edge of plate. 
Fold edge under and flute. Bake in hot oven (425° F.) 
20 to 25 minutes or until lightly browned. Or bake 
in individual casseroles. 


ICE CREAM SANDWICHES 
( Makes 3 servings ) 
Follow Crisco pastry recipe, but stir 44 cup chopped 
nuts into original flour and salt mixture. When 
dough is rolled out, cut into squares 244" x 34". 
Prick squares generously with a fork. Place on 
cookie sheet, bake in hot oven (425° F.) 12 to 15 
minutes or until brown as desired. Serve ice cream 
slices (about '4 pint) between pastry squares. 
Nice to serve at a party! 


E Crisco pastry method above was specially designed to end pie 

5 pote failure. When students use pure, all-vegetable Crisco and 

this sure-fire method, even beginners get flaky, tender digestible pie 

crust every time. And with these tested recipes students can learn to 
make both delicious party pies and hearty pies in one lesson. 

Procrer & GAMBLE, Home Economics Dept., Ivorydale 17, Ohio 


Use Crisco it’s digestible 


The shortening that’s TWICE as popular as any other brand 


SNS 
MAKE IT FANCY 
Luncheo, 
Meo? ong Men, 
Contig, 
Mi 
| 
3ibs 
/ for cakes 
Pastry frying 
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iCOOK BOOK! 


; Write for big FREE Riceland Rice Cook Book— ; 


q 28 pages, beautifully illustrated in full color. | 


Makes rice cookery quick and easy! 


Write to ARKANSAS RICE GROWERS 


STUTTGART, ARK. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


FOOD SUPERVISORS 
for 


MAIN STORE TEA ROOMS 


Employe benefits include 5 day, 40 hour week, 
meals and uniforms, liberal discount privileges, 
group life and hospitalization insurance. 


Please state experience and training. 


Address replies to: 

Mrs. Claire M. Forester 
Employment Manager 
MARSHALL FIELD AND COMPANY 
111 North State Street 
Chicago 90, Illinois 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR HOME ECONO. 
MISTS in the RESTAURANT INDUSTRY. 
Train for Executive Position with Chain Restau- 
rant. Location in either the East or Middle West. 
B.S. in Home Economics required. Some foods 
experience preferred. Career with good earning 
possibilities is available to person with qualifica- 
tions of Good Personality and Foods Knowledge. 
Enclose recent picture with application. Stouf- 


fer’s, 1375 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


AUTHORIZED EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Home Economists will appreciate these features 
of our service: 


1. Positions usually available in all parts of the 

country. 

2. Complete confidence maintained. 

3. Exclusive Home Economics department under 

the personal direction of Mrs. Williams. 

4. Authorized by and cooperating with St. Louis 
Chapter “Home Economists in Business.” 

. No charge to register. Never any charge 
unless a position is accepted through the serv- 
ices of Kay Williams Personnel. 

6. Member National Employment Board—Mem- 

ber St. Louis Employment Board. 

7. Licensed in Missouri and Illinois. 

8. Write for our application form—No obliga- 

tion. 


Kay Williams Personnel 


818 Olive St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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WHY THE FUSS ABOUT 
MODERN HOUSEHOLD 
REFRIGERATION? 


Because today’s living has made haphazard food- 
keeping a costly homemaking practice . . . safe, 
efficient food-keeping has become a vital subject 
in home economics classes everywhere. 


Up-to-date material for informative classroom 
sessions is now available in two publications 
prepared by the Westinghouse Home Economics 
Institute. One is a 32-page Reference Handbook 
for teachers, the other a 6-page Fact Folder for 
students . . . both entitled, ‘‘Electric Household 
Refrigeration’. 


The teacher's Reference Handbook explains in 
detail why we need refrigeration . . . how to use 
and care for modern refrigerators and home 
freezers . . . how to save time, work and money 


by making full use of the meal planning help - 


these appliances afford. It also includes lots of 
pertinent side lights to stimulate lively student 
interest in better preservation of fresh foods. An 
explanation of the principles of refrigeration and 
the significance of design details give students a 
basis for selecting proper equipment for family 
health, convenience and economy. Simple defini- 
tions for refrigeration terms, the points to con- 
sider when buying, and proper placement of a 
household refrigerator or home freezer round out 
the material provided in this helpful teaching aid. 


The student's Fact Folder provides condensed 
data on the need for refrigeration and the con- 
struction, care and use of today's refrigerators 
and home freezers . . . gives students an outline 
of important points for handy reference. 


FREE HANDBOOK AND FACT FOLDERS 


Desk copy of Reference Handbook free on request 
from teachers of home economics and equipment 
classes. Additional copies 5c each. 


Classroom quantities of Fact Folder free on request 
from teachers. 


TO OBTAIN TEACHING AIDS 


Use the handy order form in the coupon section 
of this magazine . . . or address your request to: 


WestinGuouse Evectric CorPporaTION 
Consumer Service Department JR-11 
250 East Fourth Street 

Mansfield, Ohio 


Enclose check, money order or cash with your 
order. No stamps, please. 
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14 cubic feet of safe food-keeping 
within arms’ reach... 


Another set of famous Westinghouse “Twins” . . . the 8-cubic 
foot Refrigerator and its matching Upright Home Freezer! 
These two reliable home appliances provide safe and con- 
venient storage for foods used in home economics labora- 
tories. Moreover, they enable the teacher to demonstrate the 
newest and most efficient methods of food management. 


The Westinghouse Refrigerator gives the right kind of cold 
for weekly storage of perishable foods . . . the Westinghouse 
Upright Home Freezer gives the same reach-in convenience for 
freezing and storing foods for long periods. Classrooms need 
appliances designed with modern food-keeping standards, 
work-saving methods and space-saving needs in mind . . . the 
very things that are essential to efficient home kitchens of 
today and tomorrow! 


GET NEW APPLIANCES YEARLY WITH 
WESTINGHOUSE 5-YEAR SCHOOL PLAN 


Ask your Westinghouse distributor or dealer about the 
Westinghouse School Plan. Under this Plan, you purchase 
the newest in electrical equipment . . . at a special price 
for schools .. . and have the appliances replaced yearly 
at no additional charge. Students and teachers ore 
always using up-to-date equipment when schools partici- 
pate in this Plan . . . and it costs so littie! 


| Loundromat + Dryer + Home Freezer» 
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—= FROM OUR ADVERTISERS = 


This page brings together in one convenient place a list of 
booklets, pamphlets, and other free materials offered and 
described by our advertisers in this issue of the Jounnav. 


1. ARKANSAS RICE GROWERS 


Please check coupon below for 
your big FREE Riceland Rice 
Cook Book—28 pages, beautifully 
illustrated in full color. 


2. WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 


Free EAT TO LIVE book de- 
scribed on page 748. Also latest 
catalog describing more than thirty 
FREE Teaching Materials for 
teacher and home economics stu- 
dents use—recipe booklets, food 
bulletins, fact pamphlets and charts 
helpful in teaching foods and nu- 


trition. 


3. PET MILK COMPANY 


“Perfect Cakes and Cookies Every 
Time”—Gives your students a handy 
reference guide to correct steps in 
baking, and tested recipes for a 
variety of delicious cookies and 
cakes. 81” x 11”, punched to fit 
standard ring-binder. 


4. WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


Free copy of Teacher's Reference 
Handbook and Student Fact Folder 
on electric household refrigeration. 


See page 751 for details. 


5. NASH-KELVINATOR 
CORPORATION 
Kelvinator’s “Kitchen Reporter” 
reportorial service exclusively for 
practicing home economists. Sent 
each month when name is once on 
mailing list. 


6. ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 
Nat’l Elec. Mfrs. Ass‘n 


32-page teacher’s manual—“Elec- 
tric Cooking—a Simplified Art.” To 
help you teach electric cooking. 
Prepared by a nationally known 
authority. 
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CIRCLE MATERIAL WANTED, CUT OUT COUPON, MAIL TO 


Please send me the pamphlets or other materials offered by your advertisers 
on this page which | have circled below: 


172345 67 8 9 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


7. GERBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Please send me without charge 
the Teacher's Manual and copies 
of the Student Leaflet. 


8. AHEA PUBLICATIONS 


Catalog of AHEA Publications 
revised October 1952. Please spec- 
ify number of copies desired. 


9. MAINE SARDINE INDUSTRY 


For free copies of new Maine 
Sardine Recipe Book check coupon 
below and state number of stu- 
dents. 


A Reminder 


THe 44TH ANNUAL 
MEETING AND Exposi- 
TION OF THE AMERI- 
CAN HoME Economics 
‘ASSOCIATION WILL BE 
HELD AT MUNICIPAL 
AupIToRIUM, KANSAS 
Ciry, Missouri, JUNE 
23-26, 1953. 
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The Borden Company has been famous through 
generations for fine dairy products. However, you 
can't get coffee out of a cow—so naturally, people 
have wondered just how the coffee business became 
part of the milk business. 

For many years, Borden has explored new 
product fields. Sometimes it was to utilize by- 
products, sometimes to make use of specialized 
facilities, experience, skills, or even to keep special 
processing machinery busy. All of this levels out the 
peaks and valleys of seasonal dairy operations. It has 
brought Borden into many new enterprises, as soy 
bean products, plastic molding compounds, 
animal feeds, biscuits, adhesives and others. 

Now why coffee? Through the years, Borden's 
has led in developing many types of dried milk. 

The war brought about a tremendous demand for 
concentrated foods. It was only natural then, 

that Borden's experience would be put to work on one 
of the biggest problems—a dried coffee for the armed 
forces. Borden's Instant Coffee was a wartime 
achievement —and became a peacetime success. 

Of interest to physicians and others concerned with 
special diets are these facts about Borden's 
Instant Coffee. It contains no added carbohydrates. 
The coffee oils which are usually responsible 
for off-flavors, rancidity and digestive upset traceable 
to coffee, are absent. Delicate digestive systems tolerate 
Borden's Instant Coffee better than ground coffee. 

Borden's Instant Coffee is dried by a low 
temperature vacuum process which results in 
finer coffee flavor and a more soluble product 
than that yielded by the less costly, more 
commonly-used spray drying process. Borden 
uses the more expensive, more difficult ¢ 


method for only one reason. Finer quality. 
For, "If it's Borden's—it's got to be good.” 


Ww. 


and distrit of BORDEN'S Instant Coffee 
STARLAC non-fat dry milk * BORDEN'S Evaporated Milk 


Fresh Milk * Ice Cream * Cheese 
BREMIL powdered infant food * MULL-SOY hypoallergenic food 
BIOLAC infant food * DRYCO infant food and oe 
MERRELL-SOULE Powdered Skimmed Milk. & 
The Borden Company ‘he 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. x 


PRESS OF 
JUDD & DETWEILER, INC. 
WASHINGTON, 


lots of people ask... 
£ @ Why did Borden 
4 go into | 
the coffee business ? % 
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Equip your laboratories 


with KELVINATOR! 


EAR AFTER YEAR Kelvinator sets the pace with new 

developments that mean easier and better living. 
That's why you should rely on Kelvinator electric appli- 
ances for your laboratory. 


Kelvinator products embody the benefits found only 
through advanced engineering, thorough research and 
precise testing in the field and in Kelvinator’s Home 
Economics Department . . . and Kelvinator is pledged to 
a long standing policy of “quality first’. Jn material, in 
production, in manufacturing, in inspection, quality is the 
prime consideration. 


Yes, Kelvinator is a name you can depend on to give 
you and your students the highest performance with the 
least effort . . . and lowest cost! Visit your Kelvinator 
Dealer and be convinced by a demonstration. 


“Magic Cycle” * Automatic-Defrosting 
Kelvinator! Uses no hot electric elements. 
Defrosts itself automatically, yet keeps 
frozen foods far below freezing, even 


during defrosting. 


patent APPLIED FoR 


New! Two-oven Range! Cooks full 
meals automatically! Bakes and broils 
at the same time. Four 7 heat surface 
units, automatic oven pre-heat cut-off. 


Oceans of Hot Water! Thermostatic 
heat control, improved heating ele- 
ments. Pressure-tested heavy-steel 
tanks. Variety of styles and sizes. 


Freezers you can trust! 25 years’ ex- 
perience in building low-temperature 
cabinets for the food industries. Utilizes 
4 freezing surfaces. Four Models. 


Take advantage of Accredited Home Economics Departments can obtain vase products for class- 
room use at special prices. In addition, the “School App ion” 


Kelvinator’s “School” Program includes a liberal replacement policy of all appli 


THERE ARE BETTER APPLIANCES FOR SCHOOL LABORATORIES .. . 
— 


reves 


Division of Nosh-Kelvinah 
Corporotion, Detroit 32, Michigen 
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